(Above) Standard Oil Company (Indiana) Offi- 

cials. (Left to right): E. G. Seubert, President; 

Col. Robert W. Stewart, Chairman of the Board 

Dr. R. E. Humphreys, Member Board of Direc- 
tors; Allan Jackson, Vice President. 
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Watch 
This Market 


Washington, D. C. 


The “Metropolitan Area” 
of Washington, D. C., a 
radius of 20 miles from 
the center of the District 
of Columbia, contains 
750,000 persons. In this 
area are 160,000 homes, 
170,000 telephones and 
170,000 motor cars. 


A telephone and a motor 
car for each home indi- 
cates also the ability to 
equip these homes with 
radios, electrical appli- 
ances, talking machines, 
typewriters, washing ma- 
chines and other high 
class household goods. 


A buying public owns mo- 
tor cars and uses tele- 
phones. This is a rich, 
profitable market for 
goods well advertised. 


The Washington Times, 
during July, 1927, circu- 
lated 74,834 copies each 
day in this territory. 
More than 36,000 copies 
of The Times were deliv- 
ered into the homes of 
Washington pepole. 


This circulation of 74,834 
is concentrated in this 
area. 


Advertise in it through 
The Washington Times 
and gain business. 
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The Arnold Joerns Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has changed its name 
to Reed G. Landis Company. Mr. Joerns 
has resigned as president and is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Reed. Other officers are 
Davin D. CooKE, vice president and 
WILLIAM J. CLEARY, secretary and treas- 
urer. The personnel of the agency staff 
will remain unchanged with the excep- 
tion of a few additions. 


A. G. Peart, for five years advertising 
director of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company, recently resigned to en- 
gage in the advertising agency business. 

Mr. Peart has joined forces with the 
B. J. Paris Advertising Agency of New 
York and the new business will be con- 
ducted under the name of Paris & Peart. 


A change in the personnel of the 
Atlanta branch of the Link-Belt Com- 
pany is announced effective September 1, 
when R. L. Lowper will succeed I. H. 
BarBEE as branch manager. Mr. Lowder 
has been identified with the sales de- 
partment of the Philadelphia offices of 
the company for twelve years. Mr. 
Barbee will, in the future, be connected 
with the engineering sales division of the 
W. H. Caldwell & Son plant of the Link- 
Belt Company in Chicago. 


R. L. Zak, promotion manager of 
the St. Paul Dispatch and St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, leaves for Columbus, 
Ohio, September 1, to become promotion 
manager of the Columbus Dispatch. 


Eart W. WaALtprRON, until recently 
associated with Rodney E. Boone, New 
York, general manager of national ad- 
vertising of the Hearst Southern Group 
and the Hearst Newspaper Group Num- 
ber 1, has been appointed publisher of 
the Times-Union of Albany, New York. 


ALLEN BILLINGSLEY has been elected a 
director and vice-presidennt of Fuller & 
Smith, Cleveland advertising agency, of 
which he was formerly service manager. 


Succeeding the late Joun B. Irvina, 
C. M. Concer has been elected president 
of the Irving-Pitt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, manufacturers of 
loose-leaf books and forms. Previous to 
his appointment as_ president, Mr. 
Conger was secretary-treasurer of the 
company. 

C. M. Rosertson has been elected 
president and treasurer of the Proctor 
& Collier Company, Cincinnati advertis- 
ing agency. 


ANAGEMENT, 


Courtesy The Pullman Company, 


Vircit V. Evans, formerly. sales 
manager of the Ludlow Typograph 
Company of Chicago, has been appointed 
business manager of the Atlanta 
Georgian and Sunday American, 


Atrrep H. BartscH, general sales 
manager of the American Bosch Mag- 
neto Corporation for many years, and 
one of the original officials of that com- 
pany, has been appointed sales and ad- 
vertising manager in Australia and New 
Zealand for the General Motors Cor- 
poration. 


I'REDERIC KAMMANN_ has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Artic Nu- 
Air Corporation, Minneapolis, manu- 
facturer of ventilating systems. Mr. 
Kammann was formerly advertising di- 
rector of Engineering & Contracting, 
Chicago. 


CHARLES G. Otson, formerly of the 
main office of the Chain Belt Company, 
Milwaukee, has been transferred to the 
Detroit office. Mr. Olson has been con- 
nected with the sales department for 
many years. In his new appointment 
he will supervise the Rex chain and en- 
gineering business of the company in 
the Detroit territory. 


W. F. Humpurey has been elected a 
vice-president of Tidewater Associated 
Oil. He is also a member of the board 
of directors. 


C. E. Reese has joined the copy staff 
of The Buchen Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency. Until recently Mr. Reese 
was editor of “Gas Engineering and 
Appliance” catalog. 


Hersert R. Hyman, vice-president 0! 
the Homer McKee Advertising Company 
of Indianapolis, Indiana, and for three 
years advertising counsel of the Real 
Silk Hosiery Mills of Indianapolis, has 
been appointed director of merchandis- 
ing for the Keystone Knitting Miils, 
Ltd., of London, England. Mr. Hyman 
will assume his new duties November 1). 

Mr. Hyman has been affiliated with 
the Bobbs-Merrill Publishing Company, 
Cole Motor Car Company, and the Stutz 
Motor Car Company of America, Inc. 


The Sonora Phonograph Company, 
manufacturers of radio receiving sets 
and phonographs, has placed their ad- 
vertising in the hands of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company. The Sonora company 
recently removed its general offices from 
New York City to Saginaw, Michigan, 
where its factories are located. 
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The Overhead Must Come Down 


been written about it, 

there is one factor in 
merchandising which a 
great many national ad- 
vertisers apparently have 
overlooked. This factor is 
the great American work- 
ing man, whose purchasing 
power has increased far 
beyond the cost of living. This 
group as a class is responsible more 
than anything else for the present 
industrial success which is evident 
throughout the country today — 
proving that high wages develop 
prosperity ! 

For some years prior to 1914 the 
cost of living constantly increased, 
and faster than the wage rate. Then 
about 1914 the cost of living began 
to jump in leaps and bounds, reach- 
ing a peak somewhere around 1920. 

For a time during this period 
wages did not keep pace with the 
cost of living. Then suddenly wages 
began increasing more rapidly, and 
have kept on increasing, with only a 
slight recession in 1920 and 1921, 
until today the margin above the 
cost of living for the average family 
is higher than it has ever been at 
any time during in history. 

Now, almost everybody knows 
this, but do we hold the right pic- 
ture of what this group, as a class, 
means to big business? Sometimes 
it is the most obvious things that 
are overlooked. The important 
phase of the situation briefly is this: 
The American working man who 
had this comfortable surplus over 
the cost of living suddenly began 
buying. Millions of people, who, 


[ spite of all that has 
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oun B. Waricut, author of this article, 
was formerly a director and general sales 
manager of Earl & Wilson, one of the oldest 
and largest of the quality shirt and collar 
manufacturers at Troy, New York. This 
firm sold out a few years ago to Cluett, Pea- 
body & Company, manufacturers of Arrow 
collars and shirts. 


Several years ago Mr. Wright came to 
Chicago and started a business selling men’s 
shirts direct by mail to the consumer. The 
first year he lost more than half of his capital. 
Then he realized that he must unlearn a great 
deal of his previous training and experience 
in order to be successful. He therefore over- 
hauled his business from stem to stern and 
changed practically every policy in it. 


He chopped overhead expenses in every 
department and made a very exhaustive 
study of manufacturing and material costs, 
laying aside all of his preconceived ideas 
along this line. In a few months his mer- 
chandise costs were reduced more than 20 
per cent. His cost for securing an order was 
reduced nearly one-third, and his business 
increased about 350 per cent. Price reduc- 
tions up to 25 per cent were made on the 
theory that the additional volume of business 
obtained at these extremely low prices would 
show a small margin of net profit and put the 
business on a steadily increasing basis. 


The entire plan worked out as anticipated. 
Although Mr. Wright’s business is not large 
as ‘“‘big business” goes today, the ideas he 
has put into practice in his business will work 
in other businesses as well. 


Without a drastic pruning of costs at every 
point, Mr. Wright would have seen his busi- 
ness go under the sheriff’s hammer, but his 
firm determination to find the answer, 
changed his business from a total loss to a 
going concern, whose sales are now running 
well up in five figures monthly. 
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Will a New Type of Manufacturer 
Operating on Low Overhead Win 
in Certain Important 


By JOHN B. WRIGHT 


President, The Wrightway Company, Chicago 
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prior to 1914, had only the 
barest necessities, now 
have many luxuries. They 
have gotten a taste of com- 
fortable living and have 
liked it so well that they 
are trying to experience 
more of it through buying 
more luxuries. 

In spite of their in- 
creased margin over and above the 
cost of living, this margin has not 
kept pace’ with their ambition. 
What is the result? Simply this: 
Everybody is trying to buy more 
and more, and in this effort to buy 
more, the average family is becom- 
ing a far better purchasing agent 
than is generally understood by 
many business men. 

Take a typical case of John Jones, 
who is a member, let us say, of a 
trades union. Prior to 1914, the 
John Joneses lived in a small flat or 
home. Steam heat, electric light, 
private baths, showers, etc., were 
unknown to him. He had no radio, 
no player piano, no floor lamps, no 
electrical appliances. The street cars 
or “foot power” were his only 
means of transportation. Once er 
twice a week he managed to see a 
five or ten-cent movie show of the 
old type. His recreations were lim- 
ited. His perspective was naturally 
narrowed. His credit was not very 
good and he was able to buy only 
such items on installment that car- 
ried a very heavy markup of profit. 

This same man today finds his 
credit good at all kinds of places. 
He can buy an automobile, radio, 
player piano, furniture, clothing, al- 
most anything he wants, on credit. 
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The prosperous working man of today 

who lives in homes such as the one 

above wants to buy everything, because 

his new environment has given him a 

taste of real tiving. He remembers 

when he lived in dirty tenements like the 
one pictured at the right. 


He lives in a better home, eats bet- 
ter food and in greater variety. His 
house is equipped with many elec- 
trical appliances and due to the fact 
that he owns an automobile, his per- 
spective has changed completely, 
owing to the larger vision that has 
developed. 

With all this, by careful manage- 
ment and expert buying capacity, he 
still has a surplus left to save, as is 
clearly indicated by present deposits 
in savings banks throughout the 
United States. Buying all of these 
things has given him bigger desires 
and he wants more. In fact, he 
wants so many things that he is be- 
ginning to buy with the greatest of 
care, 

Nationally advertised brands 
mean comparatively little to him, 
unless he knows and feels the in- 
trinsic value is right. He buys 
wherever, he gets good value for his 
money, at. chain stores, from mail 
order houses, from department 
stores, and he does not buy cheap 
merchandise but rather merchandise 
that is well made, economically 
priced and that will give good serv- 
ice. To be perfectly frank, he has 
become a dyed-in-the-wool bargain 
hunter. 

Generally speaking, the national 
advertisers have not thoroughly 
sold him that their lines are best for 
his pocket-book, for when he goes 
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out to buy some products he hesi- 
tates to pay more for nationally ad- 
vertised goods than he pays for an 
unknown brand. Of course, repu- 
tation is a powerful factor, and he 
is not likely to overlook it entirely 
and in some lines which have been 
advertised enough to reach him, he 
may prefer the advertised brand. 
He is a good judge of merchandise 
and so is his wife. Both of them, 
as well as their children, do every- 
thing they can to get every ounce of 
value out of every dollar they spend. 

Now let’s consider what happens 
when he goes out to buy. Suppose 
he goes into a small store in a small 
town or in a small shopping neigh- 
borhood in a large city and asks to 
see a shirt. The “storekeeper” 
shows him a nationally advertised 
shirt that is priced at $2.50. He 
may or he may not buy that shirt, 
but the chances are he will want to 
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look further. Therefore, after care- 
fully examining the shirt, he crosses 
the street, let us say, to a chain 
store or a department store, and 
asks to see a shirt. The chain store 
salesman shows him a similar shirt 
made by the same manufacturer but 
without its nationally advertised 
brand, and prices it to him at $1.95, 
Naturally he buys from the chain 
store. 

The storekeeper who asked $2.50 
for the shirt paid the national ad- 
vertiser $18 to $19.50 a dozen. The 
chain store, which made the sale, 
paid the national advertiser about 
$15 a dozen minus the nationally 
advertised label, and through plac- 
ing a quantity order, assisted the 
manufacturer in keeping his plant 
at full speed, thus reducing the 
overhead. 


Excessive Overhead Costs 


It would be easy to say national 
advertising is solely responsible for 
the difference in price, but this is 
far from the truth. The advertising 
cost, as an item, is only a fraction 
of the difference between the price 
paid by the local storekeeper and 
the large department store or chain 
store system. This difference in 
cost consists of many items and 
probably the most important is the 
distribution cost and the excessive 
overhead cost charged against the 
shirt sold to the independent store- 
keeper. 

At this point it is well to mention 


- the fact that independent storekeep- 


ers are beginning to devise ways 
and means of meeting the price 
competition of chain stores as well 
as department stores, and this is 
being accomplished through making 
a more intensive study of the buy- 
ing end of their business. They are 
beginning to realize that a real 
buyer must make deductions when 
dealing with the seller and he must 
not be sold too much by expensive 
high pressure salesmanship. 

The national advertiser sells the 
shirts to the chain store at the price 
mentioned because he is forced to 
accept this kind of business to keep 
his plant running full speed, and he 
cannot obtain more from the chain 
store because there are hundreds of 
factories that are not over-orgal- 
ized, who.do not advertise, and who 

(Continued on page 302) 
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This Radio Company Dealt a Knock- 
out Blow to the Summer Slump 


HAT necessity is 
the mother of in- 
vention is again 


strikingly illustrated by 

the experience of Preci- 

sion Products Company, 

of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
manufacturer of Arbor- 

phone radio receiving sets and loud 
speakers, which was forced by. ne- 
cessity to evolve a plan that re- 
sulted in turning its sales curve 
upward in the dullest season and is 
causing its radio factory to operate 
at capacity in June and July some- 
thing before unheard of in the radio 
industry. 

Ever since radio sprang into pub- 
lic favor just a few years ago, a 
large number of manufacturers and 
a still larger number of distributors 
and dealers have been getting “hurt” 
every Spring. The radio season 
usually begins early in September 
and continues until about March. 


Evening demonstrations 
in the prospect’s home 
were the backbone of 
the Precision Products 
Sales Campaign 
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Curve Upwards 


By D. G. BAIRD 


Early in the season business is likely 
to be very good, with the result that 
manufacturers are often carried 
away by enthusiasm and led to pro- 
duce more sets than they can dis- 
pose of before the end of the sea- 
son. Along about February they 
discover that they have a large 
number of sets on hand, a large 
number of bills coming due, and no 
market for their product at regular 
prices. As a result, they take the 
easiest way out and dump their sets 
on a declining market for whatever 
price they can get. 

The past season was no different 
from preceding ones in this respect, 
with the exception that it was a par- 
ticularly severe one for the indus- 
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How Precision Products Company 
Turned a Declining Summer Sales 


2 


try. The season started 
early and auspiciously and 
new sales records were es- 
tablished during the first 
three months. Then in De- 
cember the sales curve 
showed a decided decline, 
but those in the industry 
thought this was due merely to 
the approaching Christmas season 
and confidently expected that it 
would turn upward again in Janu- 
ary. Instead, it then ceased to be 
a curve at all; it just became a line 
pointing almost straight downward. 

In the meantime, radio manufac- 
turers, encouraged by their splendid 
success earlier in the season, had 
gone ahead producing more and 
more sets and contracting for mate- 
rials from which to produce still 
more sets and when the crash came 
many of them were pretty badly hit. 

The Precision Products Com- 
pany was no exception. It had a 
huge inventory of manufactured sets 
on hand, with materials for others 
on order, and here was no market. 

The management of Precision 
Products was not willing to 
give up without a struggle. 
They had long held a vague 
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belief that sometime, sooner or 
later, radio was going to have to be 
sold as a specialty and in this emer- 
gency they determined to try out a 
specialty selling plan. 

They had a small retail radio 
store in Ann Arbor which they were 
using for experimental purposes— 
just a little floor space in a drug 
store—and it was here that they 
first put their plan to the test. 

There was nothing particularly 
revolutionary about the sales plan. 
with the one exception that it had 
never been tried on radio. The plan, 
briefly, was to employ school stu- 
dents to canvass for prospects, then 
follow up these prospects with real 
specialty salesmen. 


A Junior Sales Force 


HERE were details to be 

worked out, of course. The 
canvassers were employed to make 
a “radio survey”; they were not 
selling anything and they mentioned 
no radio set or dealer; they were 
merely securing information. This 
information, which they jotted 
down on a pad provided for the 
purpose, consisted chiefly of 
whether or not one owned a radio 
set, if so, what kind and how long 
he had had it; if not, whether he 
was thinking of buying a set and 
what kind he was interested in. 
Names of those who owned sets 
were tabulated and filed as pros- 
pects for service, while those who 
were thinking of buying a set were 
live prospects. 

The next step was to follow up 
these live prospects, sell them as 
well as possible on the Arborphone 
and, if a prospect proved sufficiently 
interested, arrange for a demonstra- 
tion in his home. To facilitate these 
home demonstrations, a handy aerial 
was adopted and methods of in- 
stalling and demonstrating sets were 
worked out and standardized. 

The prospect bought the set on 
approval before it was installed in 
his home. If the set gave entire 
satisfaction in his own home, he 
agreed to keep it and pay the pur- 
chase price. A service crew then 
installed the set in his home and 
the salesman called again that eve- 
ning for the demonstration. 

At the appointed time the sales- 
man called at the prospect’s home, 
where all was in readiness. Often 
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a party of friends had come in to 
hear the new radio. He turned on 
the set, tuned in two or three nearby 
stations, then reached out and 
brought in two or three distant, 
high-power stations. 

‘How do you like it?” the sales- 
man would ask, and when all 
showed their approval, he under- 
took to close the sale. Or, if he 
thought best, he would leave that 
set in operation and hurry over to 
another prospect’s home for another 
demonstration. Salesmen usually 
gave three demonstrations an eve- 
ning and they averaged better than 
one sale out of the three. In case 
a prospect insisted on a second dem- 
onstration or a third, a set might be 
left for three nights, but that was 
the limit. 

When the plan had been worked 
out in detail, it looked so good that 
the sales manager was able to hire 
high grade specialty salesmen in 
other lines. His theory was that it 
is easier to make a radio man of a 
good salesman than to make a good 
salesman of a radio man. 

Five experienced specialty sales- 
men were employed and given the 
necessary training and in sixteen 
days they sold fifty-nine sets. 

This was enough to convince the 
management that the plan would 
work and they immediately took it 
to their dealers, together with some 
additional sales helps. 


Working With Dealers 


HE company’s salesman would 

go to an Arborphone distrib- 
utor in a city, get all his dealers 
together, tell them how to work the 
plan, and spend from two to five 
days getting-them started properly. 
He advertised for salesmen, inter- 
viewed and hired them for the deal- 
ers himself, and gave them a course 
of quick training, coaching the deal- 
ers and arranging special displays 
for them in between times. Young 
men and women—in some cases, 
Boy ,Scouts—were employed to do 
the canvassing for thirty to fifty 
cents an hour and salesmen were 
paid a commission of 12 per cent 
of their sales. 

The information blank was filled 
out in duplicate and one copy mailed 
to the factory. The factory then 
mailed two pieces of advertising 
matter to each prospect, two weeks 
AN 
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apart, to acquaint them with the 
Arborphone before the salesman 
called. This is said to be the first 
time a radio manufacturer has so 
followed up prospects with direct 
mail from the factory. 

The plan was carried out in 
forty-seven cities and towns in [eb- 
ruary and March, and, according to 
executives of the company, was suc- 
cessful, without exception, in every 
case where the dealers co-operated. 
By March the factory overstock had 
been completely cleaned out; many 
dealers who had thought they were 
overstocked cleaned up, ordered 
more sets, and sold them, also. 
Many dealers sold more sets during 
the six weeks from February 15 to 
the end of March than they had 
sold during the entire “season”— 
and they had thought radio was 
positively dead until the following 
fall! 


Capacity Production in June 


® TOR is this the end of the story. 

The Radio Manufacturers’ 
Association held an annual conven- 
tion in Chicago on June 13; on June 
15 the Arborphone factory started 
capacity production ! 

This, too, was due entirely to the 
success of the Arborphone selling 
plan. Convinced that they were on 
the right track, the Arborphone 
management had elaborated its sell- 
ing plan and gone to the Chicago 
convention prepared to offer distrib- 
utors and dealers such co-operation 
as had never been known in the 
radio industry. They engaged a 
suite of rooms, brought in distribu- 
tors and dealers, conducted them 
through the suite of rooms, and 
when the distributor and dealer 
prospects came out of the last room, 
they usually had signed up an Ar- 
borphone franchise or had agreed 
to do so as soon as they got back 
home and explained the proposition 
to their partners or employers and 
obtained their approval. The dis- 
tributors and dealers were sold on 
the Arborphone line, but the big- 
gest selling point was the Arbor- 
phone selling plan, backed up by 
the proof of what it had already 
accomplished for Arborphone deal- 
ers. 

The plan for the coming season 
includes a complete sales manual, 

(Continued on page 326) 
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“The salesman whose egotism runs wild is thinking and talking so much about himself that he forgets all about 
the prospect” 


The Salesman’s “Ego” and How to 
Make Use of It 


FTER many years 
of hiring, training 


and studying sales- 
men, if I should be called 
upon to give a series of 
talks, especially to young 
salesmen, my first talk 
would be on the EGO. By 
So, in this article, suppose : 
we study this word. 

The word “ego” is Latin. It 
means simply “I.” The definition 
of this “I” is: “That which feels, 
acts and thinks; any person’s ‘self,’ 
considered as essentially the same in 
all persons. Their use of the word 
was introduced by Descartes, and 
has long been current in general 
literature.” In metaphysics, we are 
taught that the “absolute ego” is 
“what ‘I’ am conscious of as ‘my- 
self’.” The “pure ego” is “the self 
regarded abstractly as the mere 
thinking subject, apart from every 
object of thought, even itself.” 

One of the best ways to study 
any subject is to select the direct 
opposite of the object of study. In 
this case, the opposite of the ego is 
“altruism.” Ego, taken not in its 
unfavorable meaning, is simply con- 
centration upon self. Altruism, on 
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It Is the Sales Manager's Job to Use 
the Salesman’s Ego as a Driving Force 
to Lead Him to Greater Success and 


Develop His Reserve Power 
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the other hand, is concentration 
upon others. A study of this word 
ego and other words that flow from 
the name brings out shades of 
difference that, in the past, have 
often been confused in our minds. 

For instance, the word “ego” 
alone should not have an offensive 
meaning. As stated above, it stands 
simply for “I,” the individual, the 
person, self. The next word we find 
is “egoism.” The definition of this 
word is: “The habit of valuing 
everything only in reference to one’s 
personal interest; pure selfishness 
or exclusive reference to self as an 
element of character.” Here is an 
interesting quotation using the word 
in its proper meaning: 

“The Ideal, the True and Noble 
that was in them having faded out, 
and nothing now remaining but 
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naked egoism, vulturous 
greediness, they cannot 
live.” —Carlyle. 

In ethics egoism is: 
“The doing or seeking of 
that which affords pleas- 
ure or advantage to one’s 
self, in distinction to that 
which affords pleasure or 
advantage to others; op- 
posed to altruism. In this sense the 
term does not necessarily imply 
anything reprehensible, and is not 
synonymous with egotism.” 

It is a curious fact that as a na- 
tion or an individual advances in 
civilization, culture and intelligence, 
they become more altruistic and 
they have less egoism. When one 
studies the savage and backward 
races, it is always found that their 
egoism is highly developed. Just 
for illustration, consider the war 
dances and songs of the American 
Indian. These dances and songs. 
are nothing whatever but the acting 
out by each warrior of the heroic 
deeds he has done and the bragging 
about them in his song for the edi- 
fication of the rest of the tribe. The 
same thing would be found among 
the savage tribes in Africa, and, in 
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fact, among savage peoples all over 


the world. Egoism, therefore, is 
evidently one of the primary, ear- 
liest, strongest passions of the race. 

Now let us go still further, to 
the word “egotism.” This is the 
ego in its worst and most offensice 
sense. It is defined as the vice 
of being absorbed in one’s self — 
“the practice of putting forward or 
dwelling upon one’s self; the habit 
of talking or writing too much 
about one’s self; an excessive es- 
teem or consideration for one’s 
self, leading one to judge of every- 
thing by its relation to one’s own 
interests or importance.” 

“Adieu to egotism; I am sick to 
death at the very name of self.” 

—Shelley, in Dowden, 1, 101. 
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“My own experience leads me to believe 


a man is seldom of any value unless he. 


is an egotist” 


Here, touching on the same sub- 
ject, is what Macaulay has to say 
about Byron: 

“There can be no doubt that this 
remarkable man owed the vast in- 
fluence which he exercised over his 
contemporaries at least as much to 
his gloomy egotism as to the real 
power of his poetry.” 

Lowell writes that: 

“Selfishness is only active ego- 
tism.” 

Another quotation: 

“The most violent egotism which 
I have met with is that of 
Cardinal Wolsey, ‘Ego et rex meus, 
I and my King.’ ” 

—Spectator, No. 562. 

So, if you have read thus far, you 
have a very good general idea of 
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the meaning of the word “ego” and 
the difference between ego, egoism 
and egotism. It is always a good 
plan, in writing or lecturing, to first 
define clearly exactly what we are 
taking about. 


My own experience in handling 
salesmen and in business leads me 
to conclude that very few men are 
of any value whatever unless they 
are egotists. No doubt this frank 
statement will surprise you. If a 
young man, for instance, is an ego- 
tist, if he is vain, there is a handle 
that you can grasp to manage him. 
If a young man has no egotism, if 
he has no vanity, it is next to im- 
possible to do anything with him. 
He has no handle to work with. 


That Inferiority Complex 


The point I wish to make is that 
egotism is one of the commonest 
and most powerful of human emo- 
tions. Like all great forces, if pro- 
erly directed, it can accomplish 
much good, but if allowed to run 
wild it is very, very dangerous. In 
the case of egotism on the rampage, 
the one who suffers most is the ego- 
tist himself. Nothing is more dull- 
ing to the judgment; nothing does 
more to befuddle the clearness of 
one’s view; nothing results in more 
trouble, than an abnormally devel- 
oped form of egotism. 

Now let me tell you how it 
works: An egotist almost always 
has, along with the egotism, what is 
known as an inferiority complex. 
In the presence of others that he 
really feels are superior to himself, 
his egotism leads him to do two 
things—the first is to brag about 
himself, showing all of his good 
points, like the North American In- 
dian in his war dance; the second, 
and graver, consequence of his ego- 
tism is the fact that he will fre- 
quently criticize, belittle and cruelly 
make fun of other people. This is 
usually done by the egotist in the 
presence of others, and it is often 
done when the object of his criti- 
cism, on account of circumstances, 
is helpless to defend himself. Have 
you ever heard a husband and wife, 
just as soon as they go out into com- 
pany, start criticizing each other? 
This is a form of egotism. Have 
you ever heard a salesman telling 
all the weak points of his competi- 
tor to a customer? (Now laugh.) 

(Continued on page 336) 
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The Need for Courage in the Fight 
Against Business Frauds 


now to say, in one 

word, what I feel the 
advertising and selling 
world needs more than 
anything else, my word 
would be COURAGE. 

Courage to do things 
as we believe they ought 
to be done—courage to face issues 
—courage to speak plainly. 

My friend, Ernest Elmo Calkins, 
wrote something in this line of 
thought recently. He deplored the 
tendency of advertisers to be 
strongly influenced by competitors 
or to follow their plans and styles 
slavishly. He regards it as being 
more important for each advertiser 
to look deeply into his own facts 
and to tell his story in his own indi- 
vidual way than to study the Satur- 
day Evening Post regularly and to 
model his work by what others are 
doing. He pointed out that if we 
go far in standardizing advertising, 
the pages of our publications will be 
about as interesting as machinery 
catalogs, where page after page is 
treated in a uniform style. 

Many will echo this refreshing 
thought. 


I I were asked right 


“Everybody Else Does It” 


E ought to be more indiffer- 

ent to the plea that competi- 
tors are advancing such-and-such an 
argument, that they are in a certain 
medium or group of mediums with 
double-page spreads, and so on. 

The sales manager with one of 
my own clients said to me recently, 
“1 observe that we are the only one 
exploiting the dealer in this way. 
The A, B and C companies are 
doing it the other way. What about 
it?” 

My reply was: “Let’s consider 
the question on its own merits. If 
we believe we are right, why should 
we be influenced by the action of 
three competitors? Are they infalli- 
ble? Must we follow them always, 
even when they make mistakes ?” 

My mind runs back to the period 
of the Great War. There was a 
thunderclap in the advertising world 
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about the time that the United 
States began its real conservation 
program. President Affleck of the 
Universal Portland Cement Com- 
pany came out with a request to 
national advertisers to curtail their 
appeals to buy. His argument was 
that this curtailment would reduce 
general consumption, and that the 
saving in production and in expen- 
diture could be turned to more use- 
ful ends. 

What a storm of wrath Mr. 
Affleck pulled down on his head. 
As a matter of fact, he paid a great 
tribute to advertising. He 
explained, when his request was 
made, that he knew from his own 
experience what a power advertis- 
ing was in increasing consumption. 

But the general publishers, the 
business magazines and the adver- 
tising world in general would have 
none of this advice. Hot discussion 
and stern editorials! Mr. Affleck 
was surely in the employ of the 
Germans and was seeking to turn 
America upside down. 


Moved by After Thought 


N the long run, the program 
this Chicago business man was 
courageous enough to suggest was 
to a large extent adopted. The ad- 
vertising space of many manufac- 
turers was diverted from mere buy- 
ing appeals to service messages. I 
make bold to say that a broad and 
effective use of advertising was 
thus opened and that the effect of 
this can be seen today in a diversi- 
fied style of copy and in a more 
widespread appreciation of adver- 
tising. But in this matter the ad- 
vertising world was moved by after- 
thought rather than forethought. 
Advertising is still cursed to a 
serious extent by evils that could 
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Some Comment on the Lack of Back- 


bone in Business and the Desire to 
Pass the Buck When.a Fight Looms 
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be cured quickly by some 
frank writing, plain speak- 
ing and bold action. We 
boast about how untruth- 
ful advertising has been 
discouraged. True, much 
progress has been made. 
But it has been only a 
year or so since there was 
a fresh wave of that terrible type of 
advertising that preys upon the vic- 
tims of tuberculosis. I am proud 
to be among the people who spent 
money and time in an effort to 
check this menace. The World's 
Work called it that, and said that 
the publisher who introduced “con- 
sumption cures” or “preventives” 
into the homes of his readers was 
also a menace. 


The Path of Righteousness 


APPEALED to the editors of 

the Saturday Evening Post to 
publish a warning editorial and 
asked the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company to devote one of its 
pages to the subject. Both re- 
sponded nobly. Those of us who 
chose to become busy-bodies for the 
protection of tuberculosis sufferers 
were quickly complimented by being 
labeled with the dreadful name of 
“propagandists.” The magazines of 
the business world, seemingly those 
that should be most vigilant to see 
and condemn such advertising, were 
slower to act, though several did 
finally lend their aid. 

One business-paper _ publisher 
who had the nerve editorially to 
name the publishing group that was 
collecting the largest amount of 
profit from the white-faced victims 
of the Great White Plague was 
promptly called down for designat- 
ing*the group. 

One officer of a publishers’ asso- 
ciation said to me privately while 
this tuberculosis-remedy advertising 
was under attack: “Unfortunately, 
we have a number of members who 
seem determined to get by with 
both good and bad advertising as 
long as they can.” But it was some- 
thing that most members of the ad- 
vertising, selling and publishing 
0 , 1 
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group evidently felt they should 
speak softly about. 

Some of the publishing associa- 
tions have not even now had the 
courage to adopt a real ruling 
against the most flagrant type of 
improper advertisiing. 

Fine old “home publications” car- 
ried the tuberculosis advertising 
slyly as long as they could and 
blamed the insertions on young 
clerks who were running the busi- 
ness offices while the real bosses 
were in Bermuda or on the golf 
links—maybe. 

During the last year or so there 
seems to have been also a revival of 
adroitly worded abortion-pill adver- 
tising. Whether the preparations 
accomplish what is claimed is rather 
beside the question. It is a despica- 
ble form of advertising that should 
he frowned upon indignantly by 
every decent advertising man or 
publisher. Yet there has been little 
protest. 


Tainted Advertising 


T is a pleasure to add that the 

Better Business Bureau finally 
administered an effective uppercut 
to the tuberculosis frauds. 

While the two kinds of advertis- 
ing that I have here named are out- 
standing in their lack of respect- 
ability, I could continue with a list 
of more recent advertising that is 
unworthy of publication to a degree 
that admits of no reasonable argu- 
ment. In June, 1927, I take note 
of magic “solar pads” and “electric 
insoles’—recommended for almost 
every known disease — advertised 
within smelling distance, I might 
say, of the office of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

It surely is not necessary for me 
to argue that I have not campaigned 
against any one class of publica- 
tions. The fraudulent “educational” 
advertising that the Federal Trade 
Commission has recently attacked— 
advertising that offers “free” mate- 
rial and makes preposterous claims 
about employment and salary—has 
been running amuck in a group of 
periodicals competitive with those 
which reached out for their profits 
on consumption-remedy and abor- 
tion-pill advertising. Each of these 
offending groups is quite willing to 
have the other named but shrinks 
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when its own crowd 1s in the lime- 
light. I believe the self-respecting 
business world has the right to 
point fingers in whatever direction 
such evils are seen—even if that 
means reproof of the church paper 
of our own faith now and then. 

Just as a test I have refrained, in 
this article, from specifically naming 
either of the groups I have referred 
to in general terms, and yet [ am 
sure that most of my readers know 
the groups. There is no secret 
about it. 


Where Courage Is Needed 


HOLD that we need several 

hundred big-space advertisers 
with courage enough to tell offend- 
ing publishers that they should keep 
their dirty, reader-deceiving publi- 
cations in their own offices and 
homes until they learn the funda- 
mentals of decent business 


Of late there has also been a ten- 
dency to deal publicly with adver- 
tising as an infallible method and 
an exact science. Some of our 
prominent advertisirig agencies have 
come out boldly with assertions that 
“game and gamble” have been for- 
ever removed from our sacred art 
of advertising. Another agency 
executive tells us that there is no 
longer any guess in good advertis- 
ing practice. He holds, without any 
qualification whatever, that we can 
measure returns definitely. 


I asked two of these agencies 
how they measured the results of 
their own campaigns in two well 
known business periodicals, and 
there was an eloquent silence. Two 
pleasant and frank challenges that 
I issued through the business press 
never came to light. I suppose edi- 
tors deem it rank heresy for one ex- 
perienced advertising manager and 
advertising-agency man to broad- 
cast the opinion that, while much 
advertising can be checked up with 
a reasonable approach to accuracy, 
many advertising campaigns must 
necessarily have the element of 
chance in them. Privately we ad- 
mit that every time we try a new 
group of mediums we expect only 
part of the list to prove profitable. 
We seem so afraid that the outside 
business world — used to gambling 
with increased production, in em- 
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ploying men, and in other ways— 
will learn that there is the least un- 
certainty about the results of any 
advertising campaign. It is really 
laughable. 

Every mother’s son of us taking 
part in business campaigns knows 
that some campaigns are failures. 
The business press, however, rarely 
relates these experiences. I can re- 
call only one such article in the last 
fifteen years. Autopsies are indis- 
pensable to the medical profession 
but not, it seems, to business. We 
are short-sighted enough to think 
that the general business world will 
believe that advertising is always 
successful—that the success is just 
a matter of degree. 

Scientists in other fields are not 
reluctant to admit that in some 
problems they are completely 
baffled. Why should we, in adver- 
tising, make it appear, even by in- 
ference; that we have come to the 


day of “sure things”? 


Far From the Millennium 


E need COURAGE to face 

evils fearlessly, to permit free 
printed discussion of the things that 
we really do discuss freely in our 
clubrooms and over the luncheon 
table. 

We need COURAGE to admit 
that while we are steadily advancing 
in our knowledge of ‘advertising, 
we are far from the day when every 
advertising or sales campaign can be 


forecast accurately and its results 


proved to five decimal places. 


[Reprinted, with some changes by the 
author, from an article by S. Roland 
Hall, Easton, Pennsylvania, which ap- 
peared recently in a house organ dealing 
with his own business. ] 


CHARTER FOREIGN 
SALES COMPANY 


The Westinghouse International 
Brake and Signal Corporation has 
been formed under Delaware laws 
to take over foreign interests of the 
Westinghouse Electric Company. 
The foreign business of Westing- 
house Air Brake is in the hands of 
separate companies in England, 
France, Italy, New South Wales 
and Canada. Westinghouse Ai 
3rake has about a third interest in 
all of these with the exception of 
Westinghouse Brake Subsidiaries. 
Ltd., of England, which it controls. 
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Dartnell Check-Up on Distribution 
of Advertised Products 


of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT reports on the 

Dartnell study of distri- 
bution of advertised prod- 
ucts were started. We told 
how an experienced investigator 
was sent to Appleton, Wisconsin, 
with a list of 545 nationally adver- 
tised products, to visit all the stores 
which handled any of these prod- 
ucts and to obtain an accurate check 
on distribution of these items. 

Distribution of advertised gro- 
cery, jewelry and electrical products 
was analyzed and tabulated in the 
previous issue. As was explained, 
this study will be carried into other 
cities and towns in various parts of 
the country so that sales executives 
may check the distribution of their 
own and competitive lines and com- 
pare one town with another. As 
this is being written, our investiga- 
tor has just completed a check of 
distribution in Findlay, Ohio, and 
is now working in Batavia, 
New York. } 

In Appleton, Wisconsin, 
where the first check was 
made, our investigator vis- 
ited a total of 184 stores 
and departments, person- 
ally inspected the stocks, 
and made the count of 
brands handled. He checked 
sixteen stores handling 
men’s clothing, three stores 
handling women’s clothing, 
four department stores 
handling both men’s and 
women’s clothing; one de- 
partment store handling 
women’s clothing, six stores 
handling electrical goods, 
ten stores handling jewelry, 
six furniture stores, twelve 
stores handling automotive 
equipment, six stores sell- 
ing radios and _ supplies, 
fourteen stores handling 
shoes, thirteen stores 
handling hardware and 
paint, nine dry goods stores, 
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W hat the Investigator Found in Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin, Hardware, Radio, 


and Auto Equipment Stores 


fifteen stores handling drugs and 
cosmetics and sixty-nine grocery 
stores. Of the sixty-nine stores 
checked as handling groceries, one 
was a fruit store with a fairly com- 
plete line of grocery products and 
twelve were meat markets which 
handled a limited line of groceries. 

Charts accompanying this article 
show distribution figures on hard- 
ware, radio and automotive equip- 
ment products. Reference to these 
charts will show the number of 
stores and the percentage of distri- 
bution on each product. Of course, 
it is well known that certain lines 
are not dependent on a_high-per- 
centage of distribution because they 
are often sold on the exclusive 
dealer plan, or on some variation of 
this plan. But from a study of 
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these charts any sales ex- 
ecutive can determine the 
relative strength of the 
dealer representation of 
any of the products 
listed. 

Radio and Radio Products 

Our investigator found no exclu- 
sive radio stores in Appleton. It 
seems that the radio business in 
Appleton is controlled largely by 
the hardware and electrical stores. 
In the six stores checked as 
handling radio and radio products, 
there was not one of the twenty-six 
products listed which had 100 per 
cent distribution. Only three prod- 
ucts had better than 50 per cent 
distribution; these were Everready 
batteries, Burgess batteries and 
Cunningham tubes. Vesta batteries 
and chargers, Zenith receiving sets, 
American Bosch receivers, Unitron 
chargers, and USL had no repre- 
sentation in the stores checked. 

Stewart - Warner, Fada, Ce -co 
tubes, Exide batteries, Philco bat- 
teries and All American 
radios had one dealer each. 
Atwater Kent sets and Na- 
tional batteries had two 
dealers each. 

The average number of 
these twenty-six products 
handled by each store was 
3.7. Radio distribution 
needs a thorough overhaul- 
ing in Appleton. It is true 
that at the time this check 
was made (June) the radio 
business was probably at its 
lowest ebb for the year. As 
later checks are made in 
other towns better distribu- 
tion and a wider range of 
products on sale will be 
found, but doubtless one of 
the reasons for the well 
known summer slump in 
radio is due to the fact that 
stocks are depleted and 
dealers are not pushing 
radio to any extent. More 
and more people are using 
radio sets just as much in 
summer time as in winter, 
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Distribution of Advertised Radio and Automobile Products 
in Appleton, Wisconsin 
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Unique Sampling Plan Builds Sales 
for Sanka Coffee 


NE of the most in- 
teresting _ letters 
that I have ever 


read recently came to our 
home from the Sanka 
Coffee Corporation of 
New York. Here it is: 

Dear Friend: 

“May we appoint you 
Judge of a unique test? 

Simply write your 

name and address in 
this wide open space 


and we will send you two sample 
tins marked ‘A’ and ‘B,’ one con- 
taining Sanka coffee 97 per cent 
caffein-free and the other, the same 
choice blend of coffee with the 
caffein. 

“It is our conviction, formed 
after many years of laboratory and 
practical investigation, that you will 
be unable to determine which coffee 
has or has not the caffein element. 


“The reason for this is readily 
seen. We extract the caffein con- 
tent from Sanka while it is in the 
raw bean. Chemical science has 
diagnosed caffein as being a taste- 
less and odorless ingredient and 
consequently caffein does not add to 
the aroma or flavor of coffee. 


An Invitation to Consumers 


667 \N the other hand, caffein is 

the cause of nervousness, 
sleeplessness, high blood pressure, 
etc. As Sanka is a choice blend of 
the finest Central and South Ameri- 
can coffees grown, you can obtain 
at one and the same time a delicious 
and harmless coffee. 


“There is no need for you to use 
coffee substitutes and miss the full 
flavor and solid satisfaction of a 
cup of good coffee. Sanka can be 
used freely at any time of the day 
or night without any bad after 
effects. 

“Should your interest warrant 
your doing so, you can secure a reg- 
ular tin of Sanka without loss of 
time from F. W. Imholz, 7358 For- 
sythe Blvd., St. Louis. 

“We will, at any rate, want you 
to make the test so that you can 
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confirm our statements. You may 
be in a doubtful frame of mind on 
the subject of caffein. Here is your 
opportunity to form a definite opin- 
ion. 
Most sincerely, 
SANKA COFFEE CORPORA- 
TION.” 


Isn’t that a sure-fire attention- 
getter? Incidentally, the dealer 
mentioned is our regular grocer, 
which made the letter that much 
more personal. Well, I answered 
it, and in a few days along came a 
package which contained a letter 
and two good-sized tins of coffee. 
Here are the first three paragraphs 
of this second letter: 


“Your two samples of coffee are 
in the attached bag. One contains 
Sanka coffee, 97 per cent caffein- 
free. The other contains the same 
blend of coffee, but with none of 
the caffein removed. 


“Make several cups from each 
sample. Serve both kinds at the 
same meal or alternate them. Enjoy 
the appetizing fragrance and taste 
of each. We'll guarantee that you 
can’t detect the slightest difference 
between the two. 


The Follow Up 


N a week we'll write and tell 

you which sample was Sanka 
and which one had none of the 
caffein removed.” 

We experimented with both tins, 
and sure enough, were unable to 
definitely decide, in our own minds, 
which was which. While our inter- 
est was still fresh, the third letter 
from Sanka arrived. Here are the 
opening paragraphs: 

“A week ago we sent you two 
sample cans of coffee marked ‘A’ 
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“Proof of the Pudding Is in the Eat- 
ing’ Is Theme of Double Mailing and 
Sampling Idea to Help Sales of Retail 
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and ‘B’ and asked you to 
try to notice a difference 
between them. Were you 
able to? 

“Sample can ‘B’ con- 
tained Sanka, 97 per cent 
free of the harmful drug 
caffein. Sample ‘A’ was 
the same fine coffee, ex- 
cept that the caffein had 
not been extracted. 


“You no doubt discovered that 
both had the same delicious taste 
and aroma, such as you find only 
in choice blends of the highest qual- 
ity. Skilled experts have reached 
this same conclusion time and time 
again. Even they cannot tell one 
from the other—because the caffein 
is removed before the beans are 
roasted. And these same experts, 
in common with hundreds of emi- 
nent physicians and thousands of 
experienced ' coffee drinkers, en- 
thusiastically endorse Sanka 
coffee.” 


20,000 Samples in Six Months 


EING desirous of finding out 

just what results the Sanka 
people were getting from this inter- 
esting sampling plan, I wrote them, 
and from C. Henry Tietjen, gen- 
eral manager, received some illum- 
inating data. 


It seems that the Sanka Corpora- 
tion are using two methods of ob- 
taining desirable names of prospec- 
tive users of their product: direct 
mail advertising, and newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

“We assist every dealer stocking 
Sanka coffee,” says Mr. Tietjen, 
“by circularizing his customers with 
the sample-offer letter that you 
yourself received. This joint 
method has been unusually success- 
ful. In six months we have turned 
out over 20,000 samples. : 


“The New York newspapers con- 
taining our advertising travel al- 
most all over the country and if our 
Sanka coffee is not obtainable in 
such towns we offer to sell the con- 
sumer direct. Upon receipt of an 
order we suggest that it would be 
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more convenient for her to purchase 
the next can at her grocer. We ask 
her for his name and address, at 
the same time suggesting that she 
speak to her dealer about stocking 
Sanka. By the time our letter ar- 
rives, the dealer has heard about 
Sanka and we usually get a small 
order. After having received this 
order we offer the dealer the sam- 
pling-letter plan and thus help him 
to build up a trade in Sanka coffee. 
Through this method we have lined 
up several thousand active dealers 
in all parts of the country.” 


SALESMEN’S GROUP 
HITS BRIBERY 


UPPORT for the “commercial 
bribery bill” now pending in 
the House of Representatives and 
condemnation of a fifteen-cent rate 
for room telephone calls in Cincin- 
nati hotels, were pledged in resolu- 
tions passed at the business session 
of the National Council of Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Associations of 
America at their annual convention 
in New York. 


In the preamble to the resolution 
supporting the bill, commercial 
bribery was referred to as “a rap- 
idly growing cancer which has 
spread its nefarious influence 
through every branch of American 
industry, and constitutes a serious 
menace to all legitimate business.” 


FIRESTONE PLANT 
FOR COAST 


IRESTONE Tire and Rubber 

Company recently announced 
that it will start work on a $7,000,- 
000 plant in the South Gate district 
of Los Angeles about October 1. 
The first unit of the factory covers 
ten acres of floor space and will 
have a capacity of 5,000 tires and 
7,000 inner tubes daily. 


Effective September 1, the Vin- 
dicator Printing Company, publish- 
ers of The Youngstown Vindicator, 
Youngstown, Ohio, will be repre- 
sented in the national field by the 
Kelly-Smith Company, instead of 
LaCoste & Maxwell. 
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IMPLEMENT HOUSE 


HIRES G. W. SPAHR 
C. BRANTINGHA\M, presi- 

e dent of the Emerson-Brant- 
ingham Company, announces the 
appointment of G. W. Spahr as 
vice-president in charge of sales and 
advertising. 

Mr. Spahr has directed the sales 
of such nationally known concerns 
as the tabulating division of the 
International Business Machines 
Corporation, Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, Dayton Scale Company and 
Dayton Rubber Company. 


NEW “FAG” MAKERS 


BEGIN BUSINESS 

HE Southern Tobacco Cor- 

poration of Atlanta, a new 
$1,000,000 cigarette manufacturing 
concern, expects shortly to start 
production. Equipment is also 
being installed in the new plant of 
the Gold Leaf Cigarette and To- 
bacco Company, Hahira, Georgia, 
and this company will also start to 
produce shortly, with headquarters 
in Atlanta. 

Both concerns will manufacture 
cigarettes on an extensive scale, 
confining their sales activities at the 
outset to the southeastern territory, 
and both are preparing soon to in- 
augurate their advertising cam- 
paigns in newspapers in the Atlanta 
district, to tie up with outdoor ad- 
vertising that will thoroughly cover 
the Southeast. 


ANAGEMENT , 


GARMENT INDUSTRY 
TRIES NEW IDEAS 


O facilitate the timely market- 
A ing of merchandise, establish- 
ment of permanent committees to 
act as spokesmen for buyers and 
wholesalers in seasonal industries 
is urged by Henry Finder, coat and 
suit manufacturer of New York. 
who is chairman of the group of 
garment manufacturers which js 
endeavoring to work out a satisfac- 
tory schedule of seasons in conjunc- 
tion with representative garment re- 
tailers. He recently stated that he 
is convinced, by the encouraging 
progress made in the matter thus 
far, that many major marketing 
problems would be solved through 
cooperation of this kind. 

“The committees of makers and 
retailers of ready-to-wear have 
been striving to divide the trade 
year into such seasons as to more 
closely conform to the purchasing 
practices of American women,” Mr. 
Finder continued, “which means 
the elimination of the time-worn 
seasonal divisions observed in the 
past. We are making considerable 
progress in the interchange of 
views, each group acquainting the 
other with the peculiar ramifica- 
tions of its special branch of the 
industry. We are already at a point 
where we have determined upon a 
full program of manufacturing and 
distribution for 1928, subject, of 
course, to any revision suggested by 
further research and discussion.” 


WALGREEN CHAIN TO 
INVADE GOTHAM 


HE Walgreen chain opened its 

first drug store in New York 
August 5. This opening marked the 
entry into New York of the second 
largest chain of drug stores in the 
world. The proposed development 
includes more stores as soon as suit- 
able locations are available. Wal- 
green’s now have 160 stores oper- 
ating in 22 cities in nine states. 
Headquarters are in Chicago. 


The Brooklyn Bureau of Chari- 
ties has placed its financial and pub- 
licity account with Robinson, Light- 
foot and Company of New York 
City. 
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The Various Steps in Building a Sales 
Manual That Sells 


OR a number of 
JH year I have col- 
lected examples of 
the sales manuals of dii- 


ferent firms. One very 
excellent book, which is 


not particularly preten- 
tious in a physical way, B 
has for its title “The 


One Best Way.” It starts 

off with a preface signed by the 
general manager and the opening 
paragraph of this preface says: “In 
a general letter sent out to all sales- 
men last spring I asked the boys 
to send in a brief outline of the 
manner in which they presented the 
line and met dealers’ argu- 
ments, telling them that I wanted 
to take their letters, add my own 
ideas on some points, and whip 
the whole into a ‘one best way’ of 
selling .”, Later in this pref- 
ace we read: “The thought back of 
this was that from the combined 
experiences of men who have been 
selling — for years we would 
certainly get suggestions and an ex- 
change of ideas that will increase 
the efficiency of the sales force and 
reduce our selling cost.” 

A great deal of advice has been 
given as to how to prepare a sales 
manual. In my original book, “Sci- 
entific Sales Management,” a large 
number of pages were devoted to 
this subject. 


The Salesman’s Testament 


 allrigae meetings of the New 
York Sales Managers’ Club 
have been devoted to this subject. 
At one of the meetings the follow- 
ing definitions were considered as 
being the best of those which were 
presented by the various members: 
“A sales manual is the written rec- 
ord of all facts, of all happenings 
to date, which apply to selling. It 
Is not the data book or sales kit. 
It is the testament, to be read daily 
by the salesman, in private.” 

At the various meetings, numer- 
ous representatives of large firms. 
have explained the type of sales 
manual which they use. The ElI- 
liott-Fisher Company has an excel- 
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lent manual. The International 
Magazine Company, publishers of 
magazines, have had a very com- 
plete manual containing a large 
amount of information for the use 
of the salesmen. One very com- 
plete feature of this manual is 
Chapter VIII containing common 
objections and how to meet them. 
As an.example of the sort of ob- 
jections, I give three: 

(a) “There is no money in han- 
dling magazines.” 

(b) “There is no money in han- 
dling your magazine.” 

(c) “I am not in the magazine 
business; I do not understand 
them.” 


The Contents of Manual 


HE contents of a manual will 

naturally vary according to the 
nature of the business. I can un- 
understand that, for some businesses 
(say a wholesale grocery) the con- 
tents of the sales manual would be 
of a different nature than they 
might be for a financial house which 
was offering securities and bonds. 
Or, it would seem to me that the 
sales manual for an advertising 
agency would be of entirely differ- 
ent material from that which would 
be employed by wholesale hardware 
houses. 

Any man who has been on the 
buying side of a business and who 
has had occasion to meet many 
salesmen knows the great difference 
in the abilities of these men to pre- 
sent a proper story. It is not al- 
ways that the successful salesman 
necessarily is being guided by a 
sales manual, because here and 
there is a salesman who by his sheer 
ability is able to take care of the 
situations into which he is thrown. 
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In general, however, the 
average salesman — and 
that is the sort which 
sales managers have to 
accept—is easily taken 
away from the subject or 
the sequence of his story, 
some irrelevant re- 
mark, 

The great majority of 
them have to depend on their own 
knowledge of the lines as it has 
been picked up by tradition. They 
have learned in just the same way 
that mechanics have learned their 
trade, up until the time when. sci- 
entific management was introduced 
into some industry. 

I have before me the contents, or 
chapter headings, of about ten dif- 
ferent sales manuals. It is doubtful 
if it would be of value to give a 
list of these here. Let us, however, 
consider some of the things which 
might well be incorporated into a 
sales manual. We must realize that 
the need for these contents will 
vary, according to the nature of a 
business. If you are representing 
a bank, an advertising agency, or 
a financial service house, it might 
be more important to be acquainted 
with the accomplishments of the ex- 
ecutives and officers than it would 
be if you were representing a 
wholesale hardware house. 


An Outline of a Manual 


HAPTER I. For most firms 

it seems advisable to include a 
history of the firm. This would in- 
clude a statement of its various ac- 
complishments, of its policies and 
ideals. The old salesman, who has 
been with the firm for many years, 
may know all there is to know about 
the house. It would appear to be 
unnecessary to make the new sales- 
man wait until he was an old sales- 
man before he had all these facts 
at his command. 

Chapter II. Here might be in- 
corporated some interesting facts 
about some of the leaders of the 
business. This depends of course 
upon the nature of the business. In 
some sorts of business I would go 
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so far as to give a short biography 
of every department manager. It 
may appear superficial, but I be- 
lieve it might be of some value to 
the salesman, on the road if he had, 
in the correct, recorded form, a 
statement as to who was the credit 
man, the treasurer, the sales man- 
ager, the factory superintendent, 
etc. 

Chapter III. In this chapter I 
would give some definite statements 
about the sales policies of the firm. 
If this firm has definite policies 
about its discounts—its exclusive 
agencies—its selling to competitors, 
etc., the facts should be so stated. 
In this chapter I would incorporate 
the entire marketing scheme of the 
company—what it does to facilitate 
the marketing of its product. 


Facts About the Goods 


Chapter IV. This might be the 
chapter in which one receives infor- 
mation about the goods. It is a 
question as to how far this should 
go. It may be that the catalogue 
or something else may be a better 
place in which to describe the goods. 
You should not make this manual 
too*bulky.. Nevertheless, if there is 
anything which is particularly nota- 
ble aside from the technical descrip- 
tions, here is a good place to put it. 
It might be that here is a good 
place—depending on the character 
of the product—to speak of un- 
usual users. This does not mean 
anything for a wholesale grocery 
business, but if you were selling a 
financial service, or if you were sell- 
ing a set of technical books, the fact 
that certain people have purchased 
these things ought to be set down. 
The fact that Theodore Roosevelt 
carried a Winchester rifle into 
Africa is a valuable piece of infor- 
mation for the salesman. 

Chapter V. Supposing that the 
salesman carries equipment, or a 
sales kit, a chapter might well be 
devoted to discussing this kit and 
telling him how it is to be used. 

Chapter VI. If our line is one 
that admits of it, in this chapter 
might be one or more standard pres- 
entations. In a sales manual with 
which I am familiar there are five 
different presentations, each to fit 
a different situation. These pres- 
entations have been in the making 
for ten years. The preparation of 
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these presentations is undoubtedly 
the hardest piece of work which 
the builder of the sales manual will 
have. 

At the end of this chapter, or in 
a separate chapter, I am in favor of 
having some charts or digests of the 
presentations—these simply show- 
ing the headlines or the leading 
points, in sequence, of the story. 

Chapter VII. In this chapter 
might be incorporated the standard 
answers to common objections. Be- 
yond any doubt this is a most im- 
portant part of the book. I have 
before me a sales manual prepared 
for one of the largest publishing 
firms in America. There are twen- 
ty-six different common objections, 
together with the standard answers. 

Chapter VIII. Here might be 
included some good merchandising 
ideas for the use of the retailer. 
This particular work is one which 
will never end; it should be con- 
stantly changed and_ improved. 
Here, again, we must realize that 
this thing varies for different busi- 
nesses. If one is selling, direct to 
the user, an article such as a piece 
of office equipment, it is not needed. 
If one is selling merchandise to 
merchants who are to re-sell it, then 
there is an opportunity for great re- 
sults. Some truly marvelous things 
might be accomplished if this chap- 
ter were handled to the best advan- 
tage. 


The Firm’s Advertising 


Chapter IX. Suppose the firm is 
an advertiser. There could then be 
in this chapter a well-written story 
about the advertising of the firm 
and about the type of cooperation 
which the salesman can give. One 
cannot expect that salesmen should 
understand the fundamentals of ad- 
vertising. Of course, in a well-con- 
ducted advertising campaign there 
will be provided a salesman’s kit, or 
portfolio, which he will use to show 
to the customer. The idea of this 
part of the manual is to give him 
some confidential information which 
will aid him in using that advertis- 
ing portfolio. 

Chapter X. For some firms, a 
chapter might well be prepared 
which would consist of advice to the 
salesman on general conduct. Not 
every salesman has had equal ad- 
vantages. You can give him a lot 
of advice here which will help him. 


EMENT , AUGUST 20, 


You may not even prepare this 
originally; you may copy some of 
the things which have appeared in 
courses on salesmanship. On the 
other hand I would prefer to have 
the sales manager himself give 
sound advice out of his own expe- 
rience. In a sales manual with 
which I am familiar, which is used 
by a firm whose business has to do 
with a somewhat higher class of 
people and whose representatives 
are presumably men of training and 
breeding, there is a chapter on the 
subject of personal appearance. 
This chapter was written by one of 
the senior salesmen, who had a 
sense of humor, but at the same 
time a keen appreciation of the fit- 
ness of things. Employed by the 
company were many young men 
possibly out of high-school or col- 
lege only three or four years. This 
chapter was written to give these 
so-called college boys the viewpoint 
of a man who had been out of col- 
lege fifteen years and who had been 
through the same sort of work and 
training which they were going 
through. 


The Salesman’s Appearance 


The writer of this chapter went 
into considerable detail. He covered 
every point of a man’s dress and 
appearance. Just a few extracts 
may be of interest: “Clothes do not 
make a man; but a sloppy appear- 
ance may be a decided handicap.” 


. “Tt pays to buy good clothes and 


look after them.” “If you think 
you are saving money by purchas- 
ing a cheap suit you find after a 
few days’ wear it has no style and 
no shape left in it.” 

The second thought relative to 
good dressing is that “Simplicity is 
the highest form of art. Your dress 
should be conservative, quiet and 
businesslike.” “The writer recom- 
mends that good shoes of standard 
make should be bought and that a 
man should own at least two pairs 
and alternate them daily. If you 
use brown, select mahogany brown; 
keep away from light yellow shoes.” 
“Bright colored socks may go in a 
musical comedy but that is about 
all. Stick to black and dark 
brown.” “Keep away from pleated 
backs, cuffs on the sleeves, pockets 
cut on a slant and. all eccentrici- 
ties. In brief, pick out some flash- 

(Continued om page 334) 
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Youth brought Ideas and 
Vigor to this old business 


120 William Street, the old sail loft building in which 
Lehn & Fink started business in 1874 


N 1914 a young graduate of Princeton 
walked into a forty-year-old business as a 
director and active managing executive. 


The man was Epwarp P taut, the business 
Lehn & Fink, old and: respected jobbers of 
drug products and even then manufacturers 
of Pebeco and Lysol. 


Conditions in the drug field were changing. 
No longer was it possible for a house so great 
as Lehn & Fink to exist profitably along the 
lines which had been developed up to that 
time. 


Probably few businesses ever require revi- 
sions of policy so drastic as this firm needed. 


Edward Plaut was called radical—visionary. 
He built his whole plan upon the three prod- 
ucts which his firm manufactured. The job- 
bing business with its 50,000 items was finally 
discontinued. 


Today Lehn & Fink is greater than ever be- 
fore. And it seems entirely just to credit its 
present head with the vision, the faith and the 
courage which accomplished this unusual task. 
Granting the fine standing of the firm for 
which he assumed the helm, it is none the less 
true that the situation demanded a keen sense 
of merchandising values and principles, clear 
analyses of markets, and executive ability of 
the first rank. 


Since February, 1923, the J. Watter THompson Company has served Lehn & Fink as its 
advertising agency for Pebeco. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


CINCINNATI 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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THE ALL-DOAT 


HOME NEWSPAPER” 


efore you 


Your Fall Advertising List 


Check up one important matter care- 
fully. What can you fairly count on 
that list doing for you in the market 
of first importance? 


In America’s richest market, the 
Sunday New York American gives 
advertising 1,120,022 circulation. Also 
the many more readers per copy a 
Sunday newspaper insures. Also it 
gets into the home when more of the 
family are home. 


Of this huge number, 772,747 are 
concentrated in Metropolitan New 
York—40% of all the circulation of all 
4 standard Sunday New York news- 
papers. The largest Metropolitan cir- 
culation of any standard newspaper 
in America — morning, evening or 
Sunday! 


Check Up On Quality 


In Westchester, Suffolk and Nassau‘, 
admittedly the three wealthiest buy- 
ing counties in America, it circulates 
in as many homes as the next two 
standard Sunday newspapers added 
together. 


Evidence you can readily check up. 
Evidence establishing that the Sun- 


day New York American reaches as 
many families in all income groups as 
any million circulation—more, pro- 
portionately in the higher income 
groups than smaller circulations. 


In the Golden Suburbs 


In 50-mile suburban territory alone, 
it possesses a circulation of 283,807— 
more than all 3 other standard Sun- 
day newspapers combined — more 
than all New York standard week-day 
morning newspapers combined — 
more than all New York standard 
evening newspapers combined. 

And note the established character 
of this lead. During the past 414 years 
the Sunday New York American has 
gained over 214 times more circulation 
here than all three other standard 
Sunday newspapers added together. 
It is the only newspaper whose gains 
have kept pace with the amazing 
growth of population in The Golden 
Suburbs. 


Domination—C haracter 


Everywhere throughout America’s 
richest market its unrivalled circula- 
tion dominates. Its army of readers 


are young and ambitious—and have 
the true American taste for improve- 
ment and the better things. They pay 
10 cents for the Sunday New York 
American—50 per cent more than 
other Sunday newspapers cost. This 
great plurality is under no compul- 
sion to do this. They choose to. 


And on Sunday, Too! 


And this domination is Sunday dom- 
ination. When one newspaper suffices 
for most families and is read all day— 
morning, noon and night. When there 
is leisure to read more advertising and 
hence when more advertising is read. 
When families plan the coming week’s 
purchases and hence when advertising 
pulls Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday—all through the next week. 


No matter what New York news- 
papers you may select, your list is 
bound to be weak in the richest mar- 
ket without the Sunday New York 
American. 


To reach your market—to sell your 
product—Sunday is the day, the home 
is the place, and the Sunday New 
York American is the newspaper. 


Sundau New ork American 
“The Backbone of New York Advertising J 


SUNDAY A. B. C.— 1,120,022 


*In Westchester, Suffolk and 
Nassau, the three richest sub- 
urban counties in America, the 
Sunday New York American 
reaches more than 50% of the 
native white families. 


In these counties there are 
66,774 income tax payers, 115 


New York, 1834 Broadway 


Boston, 5 Winthrop Square 


of passenger cars. 


or Sunday. 


Chicago, 35 East Wacker Drive 


golf courses, 156,276 owners 


In the Sunday New York 
American you reach actually 
many more of these people 
than in any other New York 
newspaper—morning, evening 
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How Eighteen Concerns Handle the 
Courtesy Sales Problem 


HE experiences of 
T eighteen different 

companies, _repre- 
senting a wide variety of 
businesses, in solving the 
perplexing problem of spe- 
cial discounts to employees 
may offer suggestions to 
other concerns which heretofore 
have felt that such agreements 
might jeopardize their relations with 
dealers. The statements of these 
eighteen sales executives follow: 


By Cari G. KENDALL 
Credit-Sales Department, Geo. E. Keith 
Company, Brockton, Mass. 

N connection with our factories 

we conduct a retail store, pri- 
marily for the purpose of disposing 
of all our reject shoes and job lots. 
Also this store sells our regular in- 
stock merchandise at full retail 
prices to all customers. 

Employees who wish to buy at 
special price must get an order from 
their factory foreman. An employee 
with this order may buy shoes for 
himself and immediate or dependent 
members of his family, at a special 
discount. If the shoes are obviously 
not for himself, the employee is 
asked if they are for wife or other 
dependent member of his family. 
If such is not the case, full retail 
price must be paid. While we know 
that some employees are not alto- 
gether honest in their statements 
relative to outside shoes, and while 
Wwe occasionally have to question 
and turn down some of them, there 
are not many shoes bought at spe- 
cial discount and delivered to un- 
authorized persons. 

On regular in-stock merchandise, 
employees pay twenty-five cents a 
pair over the single pair price, which 
would be paid by a dealer, making 
the amount equal to a discount of 
30 per cent and up. On reject, 
sample and job lot shoes, employees 
get a flat discount of 10 per cent. 
as these are priced at an extremely 
low figure to begin with. 
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Various Ways of Protecting Dealers 
While Giving Employees Benefits of 


Lower Prices Discussed by Prominent 


Sales Executives 


By Wiu1am J. Hin 


Manager of Sales, Michigan Stove 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 


E do not make a practice of 

selling the men in our factory 
except in extreme cases, and then 
we sell them at the regular whole- 
sale price, which is quite a conces- 
sion, when you consider that they 
would have to pay the retail price 
if they went on the market to pur- 
chase our goods. 

We found at one time that some 
of our employees were buying 
stoves and selling them to their 
friends and relatives, which caused 
us considerable trouble with Detroit 
dealers, and it was for that reason 
that we discontinued the practice of 
selling generally to the employees in 
our factory. 


By Hersert E. FLEMING 
Vice-President and General Manager, 


The Conover Company, 
Chicago, III. 


O any employee desiring one 

of the dishwashers for use in 
his own home, we supply him a ma- 
chine at a discount of 50 per cent 
from the retail list price. How- 
ever, on a machine for one of his 
friends, we allow him a discount of 
only 15 per cent. In other words, 
we want our employees to get lib- 
eral treatment in purchasing ma- 
chines for their own use, but not 
to be in position to undercut resale 
workers co-operating with our re- 
sale dealers. 


By C. KE. Lirtie 
President, The Beacon Falls Rubber 
Shoe Co., Beacon Falls, 


Connecticut 
IX give our employees the 
privilege of buying their re- 
quirements in rubber and canvas 
footwear for themselves and fam- 
ilies and give them the advantage 
of the wholesale price. The thing 
EN T 
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that we have to guard 
against is that they some- 
times abuse this privilege 
and buy. shoes for their 
friends as well as their 
families, and, as some of 
these employees live in 
nearby towns, where we 
have retail customers, we get into 
some difficulties. However. we 
make it a point to run down these 


individual complaints and also try 


to take pretty good care of our 
nearby customers when we _ have 
some real snow storms, which, of 
course, always produces a rubber 
rush. 

Because of the fact that we are 
very frank with the customers we 
do not consider this problem one 
that bothers us enough to give it 
very much time and attention. As 
a matter of fact, with the present 
hand-to-mouth buying that exists in 
our line, our sales for the last year 
or so have increased with the deal- 
ers who have complained, more or 
less, and it is our opinion that as a 
whole we benefit by allowing our 
employees to buy direct from us. 


By Frep KE. Frank 
General Manager, Henry A. Dix & 
Sons Corp., New York City 


NASMUCH as we make a sea- 

sonable product known as “Dix- 
Make House and Porch Dresses,” 
we arrange to make these sales to 
our employees at the end of each 
season, taking into consideration the 
price that we can obtain on the open 
market, less cash discount. We 
send an assortment of dresses to 
our plants, allowing three dresses 
for each employee—one for the em- 
ployee herself, the other two for 
some member or members of her 
family. 

Our plants are all situated in 
small towns where we have no sales 
outlet, and therefore we do not in 
any way conflict with the retail mer- 
chants of these towns. Besides we 
have managed to build up a spirit 
of good will and co-operation on 
the part of our employees to make 
them feel that at least twice a year 
a 1 
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they are in a position to purchase, 
either at cost or slightly above cost, 
the dresses they would spend a 
great deal of time in making. 

Since we do not permit more 
than three dresses to each of our 
employees, we find that this amount 
is so small that it does not in any 
way conflict even with dealers situ- 
ated in the larger cities near these 
towns. 


By Henry H. Morse 


Vice President, Florence Stove Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 


E do not have any fixed rule 
for selling merchandise to our 


employees. We allow them a dis-— 


count on their purchases and take it 
for granted that they are purchas- 
ing only for their own require- 
ments. 

3ecause of the nature of our 
products, one purchase will supply 
a person’s wants for a number of 
years and a man could not buy for 
many of his friends without excit- 
ing suspicion. 

When I was in the shoe business, 
I know it was common for the em- 
ployees to buy both shoes and 
hosiery for their friends. There the 
matter was watched by keeping a 
record in the sales department of 
the sizes worn by the members of 
the employee’s family and each em- 
ployee’s order was approved in the 
sales department before it was de- 
livered. 


By W. E. Batirp 


International Shoe Company, 


St. Louis, Mo. 

LL of the department heads 

and employees in our distrib- 
uting houses can purchase from us, 
at regular wholesale prices, shoes 
for their own needs and for their 
immediate families. The same is 
true of the office force and foremen 
in our factories. 

We have never been able to work 
out a satisfactory plan extending 
this service to factory employees. 
Almost all of our factories are lo- 
cated in small cities and towns 
where the effect of such a practice 
on the retail dealers would be imme- 
diately felt. In addition to this ob- 
jection, there is the further serious 
difficulty of handling individual or- 
ders at this time when style and fit 
are so important. 

Each of our factories is a spe- 
cialty factory, making only a cer- 
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tain type of shoe. All of the shoes 
are assembled in St. Louis, Boston 
and New York for distribution 
from the selling houses, and orders 
for employees must be filled from 
these selling branches, whichever 
happens to be nearest. 

You can readily understand the 
difficulty in satisfactorily supplying 
our employees in out-of-town 
plants, where it would be imprac- 
ticable to try on the shoes. 


By G. WayLAnp SMITH 
Vice-President and Sales Director, 


Oneida Community, Limited, 
Oneida, N. Y. 


HE question you bring up of 

making sales to employees is 
certainly a vexing one. It has both- 
ered us a great deal. We finally 
worked out the scheme of having 
silverware for employees charged to 
the head of the department in which 
the particular person is employed. 
He is then responsible to see that 
the merchandise is only for per- 
sonal use so that there will be no 
confliction with the local dealers. 
We, of course, give the employees 
the benefit of our jobbing prices. 


By R. M. Kien 


General Manager, F. A. D. Andrea, 
Inc., New York City 


E have always endeavored to 

maintain a very liberal policy 
on the sale of our product to our 
employees, but unfortunately, last 
winter we discovered a number of 
cases where our employees were 
benefiting commercially from this 
procedure, and causing considerable 
complaint on behalf of our local 
dealers. 

Our present policy is to refrain 
from making any sales to employees 
except to a limited number, who 
have been with the establishment 
for a considerable period. 


By A. W. Brarcr 
Wm. A. Rogers, Limited, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


E make sales to our em- 
ployees on the basis of a price 
between the quotation to the large 
jobbers and the retail merchant. In 
other words, if the retailer pays 20 
per cent more than the jobber, we 
offer our product to employees at a 
price 10 per cent higher than the 
jobbing basis. ; 
We, of course, have the same ob- 
jection from dealers that other 
manufacturers have, on account of 
A N AG 
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some employees buying our prod- 
ucts for friends and in this way 
taking the business away from the 
retail merchant. But as this hap- 
pens only in our own city, we feel 
that the good-will of our employees 
more than offsets the loss of profit 
and good-will among our local mer- 
chants, in spite of the fact that in 
making sales to our employees and 
servicing them in small quantities, 
on a basis even lower than quota- 
tions to the ordinary retail mer- 
chant, we cannot fail to show a dis- 
tinct loss on the transaction. 


By J. F. McCoy 


Atwater Kent Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FE have faced the problem of 

sales to employees for quite a 
number of years in our radio mer- 
chandising, and after several ex- 
periments, have determined on the 
following policy. 

We have felt that a recognized 
Atwater Kent dealer should have 
every measure of protection. We 
have striven toward this end, not 
only in greatly curtailing sales to 
employees, but in the elimination of 
courtesy discounts to the trade. 


By G. W. Ramaka 


Michaels, Stern & Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HE matter of selling merchan- 
dise to our employees does pre- 
sent a problem to us. With facto- 
ries_ distributed throughout the 
state, the problem presents various 


_aspects which are different, perhaps, 


from those of other clothing manu- 
facturers. Obviously when our em- 
ployees purchase clothing directly 
from us, potential sales are lost to 
retailers. For this reason we have 
a policy of selling clothing only to 
our men employees. We do not ex- 
tend this privilege to women em- 
ployees for the purpose of purchas- 
ing clothing for their men folks. We 
have found that the retailers do not 
object to our policy. We do have, 
of course, a plan by which an em- 
ployee is identified as such before 
he purchases garments from our 
stock room. An employee purchas- 
ing more than a reasonable amount 
of clothing during a year would 
perhaps be suspected of purchasing 
this clothing for other purposes 
than personal wear. We have 
found very little of this, however. 
(Continued on page 328) 
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You Can’t Play a Sonata 
by Using Half the Piano Keys 


YOU can get music, of a sort, by playing 
half the keyboard, but you’ll not get complete 
harmony or volume till you use it all.. 


Chicago’s morning market is like that. Use one 
paper only, and your sales song falls flat. 
Use both papers, and you give full resonance 
to your presentation. And the Herald and 
Examiner is one of those papers. A million 
readers daily and over five million on Sundays. 


THE CHICAGO 


HERALD ano EXAMINER 


Daily Circulation, 421,765 Sunday Circulation, 1,160,719 


National Advertising Manager— J.T. McGiveran, Jr. 
W.W. CHEW W.H. WILSON T. Cc. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Ave., New York Hearst Building, Chicago Monadnock Building, San Francisco 
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A Hardware Wholesaler Finds a Sales 
Plan to Help His Dealers 


ARDWARE 
H dealers in 21 
middle western 


cities are advertising co- 
operatively under a plan 
sponsored by L. Gould & 
Company of Chicago. 
Once a month the dealers 


c0- operating , run a full page adver- 
ticement in their local newspaper, 
giving the consumer a wide selec- 


tion of values from 


l 


How L. Gould & Company Sell T heir 
Dealers on Co-operative Advertising 
and Better Merchandising Methods 


DONALD E. 


ing him to better merchandising 
methods. Finally he devised the 
plan by which his company and his 


WEST 


the dealers are billed from 
there. 

The plan was first tried 
out among the dealers in 
Gary, Indiana, and its im- 
mediate success gave as- 
surance to Mr. Erickson 
that it was the one he had 
been looking for. Like all plans. 
there is a considerable amount of 
smoothing out yet to be done on it. 
It is not a plan that can 


which to choose. The 
dealers select the items 


to be run in the sale, or 
by agreement, they may 
be selected by Goulds. 
The copy for the adver- 
tisement is prepared by 
Goulds and inserted in 
the local newspaper. By 
this plan Goulds place 
their own advertising de- 
partment at the disposal 
of the hardware dealers 
in the localities where 
the plan is operating. 
The dealers are invited 
by the salesmen to at- 
tend an informal meet- 
ing or luncheon, where 
the plan is presented tc 
them and discussed. The 
point that is stressed 
most is the idea that con- 
sumer interest must be 
created in the independ- 
ent store. It is for the 
dealers’ own good and 


be applied as a set for- 
mula to all of the dealers 
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in all towns in which the 
Gould Company is rep- 
resented. Conditions and 
dealers vary and so 
must the plan. The trial 
advertisement that was 
run in Gary was so suc- 
cessful that out of the 
fifteen hardware dealers 
who cooperated in the 
plan the first time, thir- 
teen of them reordered 
the items used for the 
sale. 

The dealers are en- 
couraged to make their 
windows and_ displays 
tie up.with the advertis- 
ing. As their experience 
has shown in this plan, 
most of the dealers are 
willing to join and in 
towns where they have 
been a bit reluctant, the 


ths salesman or the 
house does not urge that 


the merchandise be Jn the Fox River 
it one newspaper. 


bought from them, al- 
though there is a certain 
feeling of moral obliga- 
tion to buy from Goulds after they 
have been given this help. Better 
merchandising methods are dis- 
cussed and the salesmen encourage 
the dealers to give more attention 
to their windows—to keep them 
clean and always have good window 
display, and to dress up their stores 
both inside and out. 

Early in 1927, V. L. Erickson, 
sales manager of L. Gould & Com- 
Pany, studied the problem of co- 
Operation with the retailer in help- 
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Valley i | nt 
Through this type of cooperative advertising 
Gould dealers are mecting chain store competition. 


salesmen could help the hardware 
dealer. A multigraphed list of the 
products that are being advertised 
is sent to each dealer. This is an 
order blank for the items he needs. 
He checks the amount needed and 
returns it so that he may have his 
goods for the sale. The bill for 
the advertising is paid for by 
Goulds and then prorated among 
the dealers. When the foreign rate 
is higher than the local rate, one of 
the local dealers pays it and then 
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Association, five towns are represented 


success of the plan has 
increased the number in 
practically all of the 
towns. This brings the 
cost of the advertisment 
down for each dealer as 
it is prorated among 
them. Not one of the 21 groups of 
dealers that have started on the 
plan has given it up. The 21 cities 
in reality means 21 newspapers, for 
there are oftentimes dealers ftom 
nearby towns in the group and they 
use the best paper in the county for 
their advertising. An example of 
this is the Fox River Valley Asso- 
ciation, where five towns are repre- 
sented in one paper. In Chicago 
there are over 300 dealers cooperat- 
ing on the plan, and this past month 
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they had a double page spread in 
one of the leading evening news- 
papers. New towns are being opened 
up, because of the success of all the 
dealers in towns where the Gould 
plans have been used. Chain stores 
are carefully watching the work. 

In a letter to his salesmen, Mr. 
Erickson suggests why such a plan 
is necessary. “Becoming alarmed 
by certain conditions that may hurt 
our business is good sense. Allow- 
ing any such condition to penetrate 
its harm, without some unusual ac- 
tivity to combat it, is poor business. 
Therefore, and realizing the inroads 
made upon the business of inde- 
pendent retailers by chain and syn- 
dicate stores, we feel that some- 
thing drastic must be done by the 
dealer, jobber and manufacturer, so 
as to preserve their business lives. 
The chain or syndicate is spreading 
rapidly—it now controls the grocery 
and variety business without a 
doubt. No reports have as yet 
reached us that chain operators are 
planning to enter into the hardware 
field—perhaps because of its well 
organized condition. However, 
that is no indication that thinking 
minds are not allowing their atten- 
tion to drift that way.” 


The Small Dealer 


Goulds have 35 salesmen selling 
their line in eight middle western 
states. All of them are working on 
this plan for their dealers and if 
they need any additional help in 
selling the dealers, they call on Mr. 
Erickson, and he attends a meet- 
ing with the salesman. The items 
used in the sale are all household 
goods and household appliances, 
rather than what may be thought 
as the usual hardware goods. A 
sample of the items used may be 
taken from the list to be used in 
this month’s Green Bay sale—rub- 
bish burners, rubber door mats, 
bird cages, washboards, mops, dish 
cloths, and so on, down through a 
list of forty items. 

Another plan which they are de- 
veloping is for the smaller dealers 
in towns where there is no oppor- 
tunity for the group plan. They pre- 
pare a circular or broadside to be 
distributed from house to house. 
This circular will carry practically 
the same type of message that is 
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given in the newspaper advertising. 
These will be sold to the dealer at 
the rate of 1,000 for $5.75, and 
only one dealer in such a small town 
will use them. 


The Men On 
the Cover 


OLONEL ROBERT W. 
STEWART and E. G. 
Seubert appear to be congrat- 
ulating each other on their 
safe arrival in Chicago after 
the “Stanolind’s” initial flight 
from Detroit. Colonel Stewart 
is chairman of the board and 
Mr. Seubert president of the 
Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, which recently 
bought this Ford-Stout plane 
to enable officials to make safe, 
fast and comfortable trips to 
oil producing regions, division 
headquarters and outlying re- 
fineries. Standing beside them 
in this picture on the cover of 
Sates MANAGEMENT are 
Dr. R. E. Humphreys, a mem- 
ber of the board of directors, 
and Allan Jackson, vice 
president. 


“The Standard Oil Com- 
pany is very much interested 
in the encouragement of com- 
mercial aviation,” declared 
Colonel Stewart, “since we be- 
lieve this to be one of the 
coming forms of transportation 
in this country. We have 
already outlined and put into 
effect an immense program of 
marking airway designations 
on the roofs of our warehouses 
in order to aid flyers in navi- 
gating over unknown terri- 
tories.” 


Colonel Stewart’s interest 
in aviation is more than a 
business matter, moreover, as 
he has had a great deal of ex- 
perience in flying and is an 
enthusiastic aviator. 


Mr. Erickson says, in comment- 
ing on the plan, “No specified 
amount must be purchased because 
the plan is cooperative and not self- 
ish, and our reward will be the 
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dealer’s goodwill, which will no 
doubt make him feel morally bound 
to give us our share of the business 
—plus this, we hope to have many 
‘thank yous’ for a job done well, 
and in the interest of the independ- 
ent dealers.” 

Doubtless there are wholesalers 
who take the stand that it is not 
within the wholesaler’s province to 
go to all this trouble in helping re- 
tail customers to sell more merchan- 
dise. Many old line wholesalers 
feel that their work is done when 
the goods land on the dealers’ 
shelves. 

Times have changed, and the 
modern wholesaler is beginning to 
realize that unless he gets busy and 
helps speed up the sale of merchan- 
dise from independent stores, he 
will soon have no independent stores 
left as customers. 

Led by Butler Brothers, who 
were perhaps the first wholesale 
house to formulate workable and 
systematic plans for helping the 
dealer move the goods off the 
shelves, wholesalers here and there 
are taking more and more interest 
in what happens to the merchandise 
after they sell it to the dealer. If it 
sticks on the dealers’ shelves too 
long, the dealer isn’t going to make 
any money and he becomes a slow 
pay account, with his purchases 
dwindling. 


The modern wholesaler is seeing 


to it that his dealers do not fall in 


that category. The Gould plan is 
but one of a dozen or more similar 
plans which are being used. The 
Dartnell Plan, which has been de- 
scribed in previous issues, is a sim- 
ilar idea, except that it is based on 
the idea of having all the aggressive 
wholesalers in any given city work 
together to push similar plans. 
With all the wholesalers and their 
salesmen pushing such plans, the 
growth of chain stores, mail order 
houses and cut price bargain base- 
ments could be definitely retarded, 
it is claimed by retail merchandising 
experts who have studied the Dart- 
nell plan for Increasing the Sales of 
Wholesalers. That it is feasible 1s 
shown by the success of the Gould 
company—who, working alone and 
unuided, have shown admirable 
progress. 
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Starting 


January 
1928 


427 advertisers —starting 
January 1st — have no 
space in Collier’s for the 
first six months of 1928 
—a greater volume of busi- 
ness than Collier’s has ever 
carried in any one year. 


Collier’s circulation is stead- 
ily going up—now well over 


1,350) 000—over 450,000 
movestendl, 
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Thirty-Three National Advertisers | 
Stage a Better Homes Campaign 


N 1926, thirty-three 
if national advertisers, 

all manufacturers of 
non-competing building 
materials, spent $180,000 
jointly in a campaign for 
better homes building, of 
which $125,000 was spent 
for advertising space and 
preparation of copy. In 
1927 this group is spending $75,000 
in magazines and $150,000 in news- 
papers, which is aside from their 
advertising as individuals, to build 
up public consciousness regarding 
materials that go into home con- 
struction. 

This co-operative effort is, in a 
sense, unique; it has many ramifica- 
tions unusual in a combined adver- 
tising campaign. But the outline of 
the way in which these national ad- 
vertisers have told about their prod- 
ucts and have put these products 
into 360 new demonstration homes 
over the United States in the past 
year, may form a basis on which 
other industries can lay out a pro- 
gram for group advertising. 


Co-operation From Newspapers 


HE Home Owners’ Institute 

was organized in 1921 to seli 
plan books and to distribute home 
plans. The following Spring a New 
York newspaper asked the institute 
for plans to use on its real estate 
page. Six months later the Better 
Homes in America Committee, with 
Herbert Hoover as a_ chairman, 
wanted a demonstration of better 
homes, and the Herald Tribune 
sponsored one house which was 
financed and construction super- 
vised by the institute, through ap- 
pointed local architects. This proved 
successful and six more were con- 
structed. Then two other cities spon- 
sored similar homes through the 
local newspapers using, in each case, 
the basic plan of the Home Owners’ 
Institute. 
_ The newspaper found that reader 
Interest was stimulated in real es- 
tate and building materials by dis- 
cussion of these homes and of gen- 
eral problems allied to the home, 
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President, Home Owners’ Service Institute, Inc. 
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Show Advertised Products 
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New York City 


with the result that the Herald Tri- 
bune, which had trebled its real 
estate advertising by 1925 and in- 
creased its building materials adver- 
tising sevenfold, experimented with 
the institute on a home building 
page which was first syndicated in 
1925 to newspapers in Troy, Sche- 
nectady and Albany. The thought 
was to find whether the average city 
could put up model homes along the 
lines found workable in New York. 

There was a tie-up between the 
local realtor who agreed to put up 
the house and the newspaper which 
agreed to devote space to its con- 
struction, and the net result was an 
increased reader interest for the 
newspaper as well as greatly in- 
creased advertising lineage. 


A’ National Program 


Y this time several concerns 

who had figured in the New 
York houses in which their equip- 
ment was used felt that if the 
papers played up home building, 
architects would follow the news, 
as would builders, to get the trend 
of events. With the development of 
a page similar to the food, radio or 
automobile page — instead of the 
usual real estate page, which had 
been mostly a record of brokerage 
—it would follow that national ad- 
vertisers of building supplies would 
take advantage of such a page and 
increase their newspaper advertis- 
ing. 

When these national advertisers 
found that such a page was stccess- 
ful in the trial cites and that they 
could advertise their materials in a 
newspaper which merchandised 
their wares for them, the general 
plan of the institute was pretty well 
started. An objective of thirty 
$ T 
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Building Interests Co-operate to Con- 
struct 3600 Demonstration Homes to 
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pages in thirty leading 
newspapers over the coun- 
try was set, and at the end 
of 1926 twenty-one publi- 
cations were presenting 
syndicated page to 
more than three million 
readers. The manufac- 
turer now had the assur- 
ance that in each city 
where the page was used he could 
spend his advertising dollars effec- 
tively to reach the home builder. 
The 1926 program then was laid 
out with thirty-three members of 
the institute co-operating, twenty- 
five paying a fee of $7,500 to cover 
advertising, and eight equipment 
manufacturers and_ associations, 
such as Graybar, paying $2,500. 
Materials of the first group were 
an integral part of each house; the 
equipment of the second group was 
demonstrated only. 


The Companies Co-operating 


Members of the organization 
were: American Brass Company, 
American Gas Association, Ameri- 
can Radiator Company, Baeck Wall 
Paper Company, Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany, Celotex Company, Common 
Brick Manufacturers Association of 
America, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., P. 
& F. Corbin, Crane Company., 
Crosley Radio Corporation, Detroit 
Steel Products Company, E. I. Du- 
Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., 
Fairfacts Company, Inc., General 
Electric Company, Graybar Electric 
Company, Inc., Hoover Company, 
Kelley Island Lime & Transport 
Company, Kerner Incinerator Com- 
pany, Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company, The Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, Minneapolis Heat Regu- 
lator Company, National Fire 
Proofing Company, National Lead 
Company, Paine Lumber Company, 
Ltd., The Richardson Company, 
Edward N. Riddle Company, The 
Servel Corporation, Standard Gas 
Equipment Corporation, Valentine 
& Company, Wasmuth-Endicott 
Company, Copper and Brass Re- 
O37 
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search Association and the Walipa- 
per Manufacturers Association of 
the United States. 

As planned, thirty-six houses 
were to be built in twenty-eight 
cities, with the equipment of these 
manufacturers specified. 

These thirty-three manufacturers 
did not form a closed corporation 
by any means, for such a policy 
would have been suicidal not only 
for them but for the newspapers 
and all concerned with the buildings. 
To avoid such a condition each 
community which contracted for a 
model house under the plan also 


agreed to build another house or | 


several which would serve other 
advertisers who were not in the in- 
stitute group. The Herald Tribune, 
for example, contracted for three 
houses to use materials from insti- 
tute members, but this paper actu- 
ally constructed fourteen houses 
during the year, eleven of which 
used materials generally from man- 
ufacturers not in the institute mem- 
bership. Every house was balanced 
so as to give practical specifications, 
and the products so specified all 
came above a certain building stand- 
ard. And these, as well 


selves were the ones to do it. As 
members of an organization to 
which each contributed, they were 
interested in pushing their joint 
welfare, and their own welfare was 
closely allied to that of the news- 
papers and the builders who were 
necessary to make the better homes 
campaign a success. 

To the papers, then, the institute 
pointed out the advertising lineage 
that could be developed by creating 
a live building page which would 
attract local and national advertise- 
ments. Institute members did not 
obligate themselves to use the papers 
as individuals, but many of them 
did run advertising. 

To the realtors, who had to be in 
good standing locally or backed by 
the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, the institute pointed 
out how construction of houses to 
fit the campaign would cut down 
sales resistance for the realtors’ de- 
velopments, the saving of overhead 
due to the advertising of the model 
house by the institution and the 
papers thus being available for bet- 
ter quality construction. The insti- 
tute, with the co-operation of the 


national realtor organization, would 
help the builder to cut down specu- 
lative construction. 

The institute had expected that 
the papers would respond quickly 
to the plan and that the builders, 
who would have to invest an aver- 
age of $150,000 in each group of ten 
houses, would be slow to take hold. 
As it turned out, builders were 
anxious to get in while the news- 
papers held off. But when the in- 
stitute’s national magazine advertis- 
ing campaign began, the newspapers 
realized that the idea of one house 
for the institute and another for 
outside manufacturers, would bal- 
ance their building page and make 
for increased business.. Johns-Man- 
ville, Incorporated, for instance, 
while not in the institute, always 
had a part in New York demon- 
strations and advertised exclusively 
in the Herald Tribune. 

For the manufacturers in the in- 
stitute the advantages of the group 
plan were many. First, in twenty- 
eight key cities, the principal job- 
bing centers of the country, they 
had their product included in 360 
homes placed within reach of 60 

per cent of the popula- 


as the materials of mem- 
bers, were discussed in 
the building pages of the 
papers so that readers 
had a full field to study. 


360 Houses 


Each realtor builder 
who contracted to put up 
model houses also agreed 
to build nine more like 
them. That is, for every 
house put up under con- 
tract, the builder added 
nine others to make a 
total of ten in each 
group. This madea 
grand total of 360 houses 
throughout the United 
States in which the na- 
tional advertisers in the 
institute placed their ma- 
terials. 

Getting down to the 
fundamentals of the 
plan, from the point of 
view of the national ad- 
vertiser, the starting 
point was organization 
and finance. Someone 
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tion of the country, and 
displayed advantageously 
during each four-week 
period of advertised pub- 
lic demonstration. 


The Advertising 


‘Second, each manu fac- 
turer was associated 
with the other well 
known firms in a co-op- 
erative magazine adver- 
tising campaign with 
four-color full page in- 
sertions in selected na- 
tional mediums and black 
and white pages in the 
various trade publica- 
tions used. This gave 
each manufacturer an 
opportunity to merchan- 
dise a unique advertising 
campaign to wholesale 
and retail outlets, as well 
as to co-operate in a get- 
eral good-will program. 
The listing in all of this 
national advertising, of 
the name of each co-op- 
erating member in the 
association, together with 


had to make the start 
and the advertisers them- 
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In connection with the better homes campaign, full page adver- 
tising in four colors ran in leading magazines 
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The area over which 


Cleveland 
ten have influence, the 
id. area in which Cleve- 
land firms operate, 
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are anxious to take the business at 
this same figure or a lower one. 

The fact that they do not adver- 
tise is not the reason for the non- 
advertising manufacturer’s ability 
to sell at low prices. It is the ab- 
sence of heavy overhead costs, plus 
the fact that he is willing to operate 
at a smaller percentage of profit, 
that enables him to quote lower 
prices. Furthermore, there are many 
instances where his making and dis- 
tributing costs are much less than 
those of the larger concern where 
the expense for delegated authority 
is apt to reach a very high figure, if 
not constantly watched. 

We have selected the shirt busi- 
ness because it is the business in 
which we are definitely experienced, 
but this same situation is true of 
many other lines of business. 

A Chicago furniture store re- 
cently took an advertised furniture 
specialty, dismantled it, wrote exact 
specifications and turned them over 
toa dozen manufacturers for prices. 
An item that used to sell for $16.75 
is now being sold for $9.75 as the 
result of placing a contract with a 
non-advertising furniture manufac- 
turer for a large quantity of this 
specialty. The unadvertised product 
is just as good in every respect as 
the advertised product, which sold 
for $7 more. 


The Competition of Efficiency 


This article is not an attack on 
advertising. We do not say for one 
moment that the nationally adver- 
tised product cannot be sold for the 
same price as the unadvertised 
product, but we do say that national 
advertising and national advertisers 
are facing today the bitterest fight 
for business (in a great many 
lines), which they have ever faced 
in the history of national advertis- 
ing. 

All over the country manufactur- 
ing firms are springing up who 
manufacture both staples and spe- 
cialties at the lowest overhead cost 
ever known. This is being done in 
spite of high wages and generally 
increased costs. These manufactur- 
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The Overhead Must Come Down 


(Continued from page 276) 


ers are concentrating their sales 
efforts where the largest volume, 
can be obtained at the very lowest. 
selling cost, and by starting with 
everything new, they have every 
advantage for time saving through 
modern equipment and manufactur- 
ing methods. 

There is a tendency right now 
for these manufacturers gradually 
to extend their sales; they realize 
the tremendous importance of the 
local independent dealer and efforts 
have already started to get these 
independent dealers to co-operate 
through forming buying associa- 
tions, thus placing them in practi- 
cally the same position as the large 
department stores and chain stores. 


Department Store Policies 


These group buying associations 
are springing up all over the United 
States and in many different lines 
of business. 

It is a fact that a great many de- 
partment stores and chain stores 
formerly handled large quantities 
of advertised brands bought at reg- 
ular list prices, but when the pres- 
sure for low prices was put on they 
found the highly paid working man, 
who now wants to buy everything 
that the wealthy class buys, unwill- 
ing to pay the prices demanded for 
most advertised brands. Then they 
began to seek new sources of sup- 
ply. They were so successful that 
nationally advertised goods have 
been pushed out of one department 
store after another. 

There is another factor. Many 
large stores continue to feature na- 
tionally advertised brands, princi- 
pally because they receive a special 
inside price or an advertising allow- 
ance from the manufacturer. The 
manufacturer considers this good 
business for the reason that the 
large store advertises his brand and 
the advertising naturally has a defi- 
nite effect upon smaller dealers in 
outlying territories. But the fact 
remains—the department store is 
actually buying price more than the 
brand itself. 

The non-advertising manufactur- 
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ers, who are getting a big volume 
from the larger dealers without an 
excessive overhead expense of 
branch offices and great forces of 
traveling salesmen, are now extend- 
ing their efforts to the smaller 
towns and the local neighborhood 
dealers. This means the national 
advertiser will face in the next few 
years the same condition with the 
smaller stores he has already faced 
with the big department stores. 

The national advertisers, whose 
branded products’ will maintain 
leadership and will not disappear 
from the smaller stores in the big 
cities and other stores in the 
smaller communities, as they have 
disappeared from chain stores and 
big department stores, will be those 
whose costs, during the next few 
years, are cut and cut drastically. 
Production must be speeded up at 
every point, inventories must be 
cut, turnover must be increased con- 
siderably, and administrative and 
selling expense must be reduced. 
Volume, through lower prices, must 
be increased, and finally, the per- 
centage of net profit must be low- 
ered. 


Where Saving Is Possible 


We realize that these are general 
Statements, easy to make, but any- 
one who does not believe them can 
verify them by investigating the 
purchasing departments of the big 
department and chain stores. 

It is trite to say that advertising 
is one of the greatest merchandising 
forces ever known, but some adver- 
tisers are asking advertising to sur- 
mount too many obstacles, such as 
out-of-date manufacturing methods, 
too much overhead, over-organiza- 
tion, too great sales expense, {00 
high a margin of profit, and pro- 
duction methods which are entirely 
too slow. 

One national advertiser recently 
made an investigation which en- 
abled him to cut the manufacturing 
time from four months to two 
months—that is, he takes the raw 
material and has it ready for ship- 
ment in two months after it arrives 
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LOST: $3 


HE OTHER DAY a repre- 

sentative of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute walked into a 
business man’s office in answer to 
a telephone call. 

“T have sent for you because I 
am in serious trouble,” said the 
man. “I am on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. ; 

“Fifteen years ago I had an op- 
portunity to enroll with the Insti- 
tute,’ he went on. “But I was 
just out of college, making a good 
salary, and I expected to get my 
experience out of my work. I did 
pretty well. I accumulated a 
small fortune.” 

He hesitated. “It’s gone now,” 
he said. “In the last two months 
I have lost $35,000 in my business, 
and all because there are certain 
fundamental principles of busi- 
ness I thought I knew and didn’t. 

“But it’s not too late,” he con- 
cluded. “I can get back that 
$35,000, and this time I won’t lose 
it. I want to enroll for your reading 
course before another sun sets.” 


Procrastination is the thief 
of cold hard cash 
It is the business of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute to pre- 
vent just such tragedies as this. 
How? By providing a means 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 


IN CANADA, address the Alecander Hamilton 
Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 
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whereby a man may become fa- 
miliar with all the underlying 
principles of business. 

The young man of twenty with 
no responsibilities to anyone but 
himself can perhaps afford to take 
a chance. 

But these are serious days, 
these days after thirty! The earn- 
ing of money, once taken more or 
less lightly, has become vital. 
You want your wife to have every 
comfort this world offers. You 
want your children to have as 
good a chance as you had—a bet- 
ter chance. 


It is to mature men—men who 
not only want to succeed but must 
succeed—that the Institute ap- 
peals most strongly. 


For more than eighteen years 
it has been the privilege of the 
Institute to help men shorten the 
path to success; to increase their 
earning power, to make them 
masters of the larger opportuni- 
ties in business. More than 300,- 
000 men have profited by its 
training. 

Its Advisory Council consists of 


these prominent men: 


General Coleman T. duPont, the 
well-known business .executive ; Percy 
H. Johnston, President of the Chem- 
ical National Bank of New York; 
Dexter S. Kimball, Dean of the Col- 


IN ENGLAND, 67 Great Russell St., London 
IN AUSTRALIA, 11c Castlereagh St., Sydney 
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lege of Engineering, Cornell University ; John 
Hays Hammond, the eminent engineer; Fred- 
erick H. Hurdman, Certified Public Account- 
ant and Business Advisor; and Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, the statistician. 


The typical Institute man is— You 
You are probably over 30. The 
average age of Institute subscrib- 
ers is 37. 

You have a wife; perhaps chil- 
dren. A majority of Institute sub- 
scribers are married. 

In other words, this training is 
especially designed for you. Will 
you let us tell you about it? 


Send for this valuable book 


Out of our experience we have 
prepared a book called “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” We should 
like to send you this book—free 
by mail, and without obligation. 

It is a cheerful, helpful book. 
It proves conclusively that a 
man’s responsibilities and income 
can be increased by a definite ad- 
dition to his business knowledge; 
and it points the way. The coupon 
brings it to you. 


New York City | 


Business 
| Address paerre an | 


“Forging Ahead in Business,’’ which I may 


Send me at once the new revised edition of | 
keep without charge. 


Signature 


Business 


Please write plainly , | 
Address penalise | 


at the plant instead of four months, 
which was formerly required, with 
the result that he is enabled to ex- 
pand for larger sales — through 
speeding up his turnover. 

Another national advertiser 
whose overhead was found to be 
excessive, recently reduced his ad- 
ministrative staff more than 10 per 
cent. His comment was: “We were 
paying high salaries to many so- 
called executives, who did nothing 
but pass orders on to their assist- 
ants. To tell the truth, they spent 
their time thinking they were think- 
ing, when as a matter of fact, they 
did no creative thinking at all.” 

One national advertiser made a 
check-up of overhead and found 
five cents out of every dollar of 
overhead expense was paid out to 
a small group of executives and 
their assistants. A thorough reor- 
ganization eliminated half of these 
executives and the business has not 
suffered as a result. 


Why Small Concerns Grow 


In a comparison between one in- 
ternationally known firm and a 
smaller rival, a national sales au- 
thority recently said that the big 
concern, big as it is, with all its 
branches, with its so-called “effi- 
ciency” and its well advertised 
name, can never put the small con- 
cern out of business because the big 
concern is too ponderous and oper- 
ates too slowly. Furthermore, the 
small concern is just 7 per cent bet- 
ter off than the big concern, as it 
hasn’t a lot of 7 per cent preferred 
stock to worry about. Its overhead 
cost is considerably less and it is 
just that much better off on that 
score. 

That’s why many new, up and 
coming concerns are growing so 
fast. They are stripped for action 
all the time. They are eager, ready 
and strong, and furthermore, the 
small concern is not burdened with 
the destructive effect of too much 
“ego,” a condition which gnaws at 
the vitality of many large concerns 
and has wrecked a large number of 
the so-called big ones. The little 
fellow has his “all” at stake. He 
is pushing forward and making 
good and tomorrow he is going to 
be the “big fellow” and many of 
the present big fellows will be out 
of the running entirely. This con- 
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dition is not new. It has always 
been a survival of the fittest. 

By no twist of reasoning or logic 
can it be said that advertising neces- 
sarily adds to the cost of goods, and 
this writer would be the last to go 
on record as saying that the won- 
derful reputations built up through 
national advertising are in danger 
of being wiped out by competitors 
whose prices are lower. 


But it is true that some advertis. 
ers are putting too great a burden 
on their well established reputa- 
tions. In other words, good as are 
the reputations of certain nationally 
known advertisers and their brands, 
the burden of high overhead, higher 
prices and exorbitant distribution 
costs is too much for the good-will 
which advertising has_ established 
over a period of many years. 


A List of New Business Books 
and Reports 


Mortatity Statistics: 1924. 
(Twenty-fifth annual report of 
the Bureau of the Census.) Price 
$2.25. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., 1927. 

OUTLINE OF CAREERS: (A prac- 
tical guide to achievement by 
thirty-eight eminent Americans.) 
Edited by Edward L. Bernays. 
George H. Doran Company, 1927. 
$5. 

GooDWILL AND OTHER INTANGI- 
BLES: Their significance and 
treatment in accounts. By J. M. 
Yang. Ronald Press Company, 
1927. $4.50. 

SALESMANSHIP SIMPLIFIED: <A 
short cut to success. Edited by 
William T. Walsh, managing edi- 
tor of Opportunity Magazine. 
(Illustrated with 100 photos.) 
Opportunity Pub. Co., 1927. 
With subscription to “Opportu- 
nity Magazine.” 

APPLIED PsycHOLocy: 
ciples and Methods. By A. T. 
Poffenberger. D. Appleton and 
Company, 1927. $4. 

MERCHANDISING vs. MupDDLING: 
Contains a merchandise mark-up 
table which saves mental effort 
and serves you with accurate in- 
formation on margins of profit. 
By A. J. Lindsey, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 1927. $5. 

ScIENTIFIC MARKETING MANAGE- 
MENT: Its Principles and Meth- 
ods. By Percival White. Har- 
per & Brothers, 1927. $4. 

Your Money’s WortH: A study 
in the waste of the consumer’s 
dollar. By Stuart Chase and F. 
J. Schlink. The Macmillan Co., 
1927. $2. 


Its Prin- 


DrirEcTING SALES: The Execu- 
tive’s Problems. By H. C. Bon- 


ney, vice-president Ruberoid 
Company. Ronald Press Co, 
1927. $3. 


ADVERTISER’S ANNUAL AND Con- 
VENTION YEAR Book: 1927. An 
annual data book, technical rec- 
ord and directory for all engaged 
in advertising and selling, incor- 
porating the official record of the 
British Advertising Convention 
at Blackpool and the Manufactur- 
ers’ Conference at Manchester. 
London, Business Publications, 
Ltd., 1927. 

SALES MANAGEMENT: A complete 
guide to modern methods of mar- 
keting, advertising, selling and 
distribution. By Cunliffe L. Boll- 
ing. Isaac Pitman & Sons, New 
York, 1927. $3. (Written from 
the British viewpoint. ) 

ForEMANSHIP: By Glenn L. Gar- 
diner, formerly director of Fore- 
manship Development, Oakland 
Motor Car Company. A. W. 
Shaw Co., 1927. $6. 

FINANCIAL Hanpsook: Edited by 
Robert H. Montgomery. Ronald 
Press Co., 1927. (Ninth Print- 
ing.) $7.50. 

DEVELOPING AND MANAGING SALES- 
MEN. By Ray Giles. Author of 
“500 Answers to Sales Objec- 
tions.” Ronald Press Company, 
1927. $3.50. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF FINANCIAL AD- 
VERTISING. (For banks, trust 
companies, investment banks, 
building and loan associations and 
other financial institutions.) By 
John D. Long and John E. Far- 
well. Harper & Brothers, 1927. 
$4. 
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HONOLULU, HAWAII March 25, 1927 


Multigraph Sales Agency, 
729 Alakea Street, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Gentlemen: 


Two years ago we were induced to purchase a Multigraph, 
primarily for the surcharging of labels.- The results obtained 
have proved the wisdom of our action. Increased printing has 
demanded more equipment and we have just installed a second unit, 
your new Model #66 with the Davidson Automatic Feed for feeding 
embossed and varnished labels. 


We have found that the Multigraph gives very efficient 


service. This machine has materially reduced our printing costs “ae 
and has added greatly to the flexibility of our printing department. r# we 
-We take pleasure in recommending the Multigraph to any AL “ 

firm that uses considerable quantities of various office forms or y i 
does a large amount of label printing. 3 4 
Yours very truly, \ ff 

HAWAILAN PINEAPPLE COMPANY, LTD. af ; 

Mk, 


President 


iba HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE COMPANY is truly a Twentieth Cen- 
tury Marvel. Since 1902 this vast business has paid cash divi- 
dends annually, and its annual pack has risen from zero to three 
million cases of canned pineapple a year! 7 7 7 So you see their 
label imprinting problem is a sizeable one and their testimony to 
Multigraph saving comes with authority. 7 7 7 Read Mr. Dole’s 
letter above, and then, if you never saw a pineapple field, take 
a good look at the background of this advertisement. 7 7 » After 
that, we suggest that you consult us about your bill for printing 
and imprinting. Perhaps you, too, have a pleasing saving ip prospect. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1832 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


: / P Also listed in telephone books in 50 principal cities 
aS a en De cs 


printing MUL7/ZRAPH 
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Why the Palmolive Company 
awarded 4.0 Howard | V 


store 


Watches | : 


in di 
the « 
one- 
vesti 
$4.0 


comi 


in planning your sales contests, plan on Howards. Suitably en- 
graved with a message from the chief executive, there is nothing 
that will make a man feel like working harder. For suggestions 
that come right out of experience, use the coupon or drop us a 
line asking for a copy of “12 Result-getting Sales Contests.” 
This booklet is real meat. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO., Riverside, New Jersey 


fees tame oman eee ee ® Of 


THE Keystone Watcu Case Co. 
Riverside, New Jersey the 


Please mail me “12 Sales Contests” 


THE 


HOWARD 
WATCH 
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Summer Sales Hold Up Well in the 
Atlanta District 


ITH the comple- 
W eon the coming 

Fall, of the new 
store of J. P. Allen & 
Company in Atlanta, a 
total of approximately 
$11,000,000 will have been attained 
in department store construction in 
the city within a period of two and 
one-half years, with a further in- 
vestment of between $3,000,000 and 
$4,000,000 contemplated for the 
coming year. 

The first of the large stores com- 
pleted was that of M. Rich & 
3rothers Company, costing about 
$2,500,000. This was followed by 
the $3,000,000 department store 
building of the Sears-Roebuck 
Company, and the $5,000,000 build- 
ing of the Macy Company, in affili- 
ation with Davison-Paxon & Stokes, 
recently opened to the public. The 
Allen store represents an investment 
of about $500,000, or a total of 
around $11,000,000 in department 
store construction. In addition to 
this the Sears-Roebuck Company 
plans to approximately double the 
size of its Atlanta plant the coming 
year. 


Department Store Sales on Par 


Though business in the south- 
eastern district, considering it as a 
whole, has been showing a tendency 
toward steady improvement since 
the early part of June, reports of 
some of the leading manufacturers 
and distributors of various impor- 
tant lines, would indicate that sales 
are inclined to be spotty, with great 
activity noted in some parts of the 
Southeast and less than normal 
business elsewhere. 

An unusual feature is noted in 
the fact that reports of about fifty 
of the larger department stores in 
the district show total -gross sales 
the first six months of this year to 
have been about on a par with those 
for the first six months of 1926, the 
losses in wholesale volume being 
occasioned hy the fact that while 
retail business in the larger cities 
like Atlanta, New Orleans, Bir- 
mingham and Jacksonville, was sub- 
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Crop Conditions and Prices Give 
Rosy Outlook for Fall Sales in Nearly 


All Southern Territory 


stantially the same as last year, sales 
in the smaller towns and communi- 
ties were badly off, which naturally 
served to heavily retard the volume 
of wholesale business. 

The Industrial Bureau of the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently completed a comprehensive 
survey of business conditions in the 
Atlanta district. Hardly a single 
one of the leading companies in At- 
lanta had a loss in business com- 
pared with last year. 


Report Sales Gains 


Among the larger companies re- 
porting gains during the first quar- 
ter of the year were: The Maytag 
Company, showing a gain of 200 
per cent for that period; Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Company, 158 per 
cent; Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, 35 per cent; Certainteed 
Products Corporation, 29.7 per 
cent; Frigidaire Corporation, 50 per 
cent; Columbia Phonograph Com- 
pany, 71 per cent; Dictaphone Sales 
Corporation, 22 per cent, and the 
Miller Rubber Company, 33 per 
cent. Companies reporting sales 
gains ranging from 4 to 12% per 
cent for the first quarter as com- 
pared with the same period last 
year were the L. C. Smith Type- 
writing Company; American Multi- 
graph Company ; Elliott Addressing 
Systems ; Stromberg Electric Com- 
pany; J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Company, and Lee Tire & Rubber 
Company. 

One of the primary reasons 
southern business interests are look- 
ing for good business this Summer 
and during the coming Fall, is the 
high prices now prevailing for 
southern crops, occasioned by the 
floods'in the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley, which ruined the crops in that 
district. Especially is this true of 
cotton, which is now approximately 
seven cents per pound higher than 
US T 
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prices prevailing before 
the floods, increasing the 
value of the 1927 crop by 
about $300,000,000, with 
every present indication 
that this gain will be 
maintained until the present crop is 
marketed. 


In the immediate Atlanta terri- 
tory, good business is due to a mu- 
nicipal building program that will 
be shortly started and that will en- 
tail an investment exceeding 
$5,000,000, including buildings and 
equipment, of which about $3,000,- 
000 will be for new schoolhouse 
construction. This program will 
make the last half of the year an 
especially active one for concerns in 
the Atlanta and nearby territory 
selling lumber, brick, building sup- 
plies, office furniture, typewriters, 
and similar equipment for schools 
and municipal buildings. 


Campaign on Frigidaire 


The new General Electric Refrig- 
erator made its appearance on the 
Georgia market during July, with 
the Alexander-Seewald Company 
as wholesale distributors for the 
state. In cooperation with the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, this Atlanta 
distributor conducted an extensive 
advertising campaign, which in- 
cluded the use of Atlanta daily 
newspapers, a special radio pro- 
gram over the Atlanta Journal’s 
broadcasting station, WSB, the 
sending of direct-mail advertising 
literature to practically every home- 
owner in the Atlanta district, and 
an arrangement with a newspaper 
for special publicity in connection 
with a cooking school the newspaper 
was conducting at the time for At- 
lanta housewives. 


The Georgia Power Company of 
Atlanta recently completed a spe- 
cial merchandising campaign on the 
Frigidaire, which ran for a period 
of fifty-two days. H. A. Pender- 
graph, merchandising manager for 
the company, states this campaign 
established a national record so far 
as money volume is concerned, sales 
aay 
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during the period amounting to 
$504,687. 

The campaign was conducted si- 
multaneously at all of the retail 
stores the company operates in dif- 
ferent towns and cities of Georgia, 
with a crew of sales people working 
out of each store and making a 
house-to-house canvass in their 
respective districts. This personal 
solicitation was backed up by an 
extensive advertising campaign, 
which included the use of sizeable 
space in all newspapers in towns or 
cities where the company has offices. 
With advertising cards and dash 


signs on all the street and interur- 


ban cars which the company oper- 
ates, and direct-mail advertising to 
selected lists of names conducted 
from the main offices of the com- 
pany in Atlanta, approximately 
$15,000 was invested in advertising 
during the progress of the cam- 
paign. 


Maytag Volume Up 


About 100 salespeople were em- 
ployed during the campaign for 
house-to-house solicitation, forty of 
them in Atlanta and sixty at other 
points. Each store had a definite 
sales quota at which to aim, the ex- 
act figures being based on condi- 
tions prevailing in that particular 
territory, population of the town or 
district covered, past records of the 
store in similar electrical merchan- 
dise campaigns, etc. 

The Atlanta branch of Reming- 
ton-Rand, Incorporated, states that 
while July sales of the company for 
the country as a whole were about 
on the same basis as in July, 1926, 
there was a slight decline in July 
sales by this branch. 

National Cash Register sales in 
July were comparatively normal in 
the territory, but better than normal 
for the first six months of the year, 
due to the large volume of business 
in May, which was the largest 
month, as far as sales volume is 
concerned, the National had ever 
experienced in this district. 

Sales by the Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Company in July were 
comparatively normal, with total 
sales in the district for the first 
seven months of the year showing 
a substantial gain over the corre- 
sponding period in 1926. 

The Atlanta branch of the May- 
tag Washer Corporation reported 
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July sales about the same this year 
as in 1926, but a substantial gain 
in volume for the first six months 
of the year, 1926 sales for that 
period amounting to $321,375, 
while 1927 sales for the first six 
months were $834,930. 

The International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation had less than 
normal sales in July, and also 
slightly less volume the first half of 
this year than the first half of 1926. 
It is interesting to note, however, 
that sales of the Tabulating Ma- 
chine Company were 40 per cent 
larger than last year for the first six 
months of 1927, and maintained 
about this same ratio of gain over 
last year during July. 


In the automotive field the Chey- 
rolet, Buick and Studebaker, all re- 
ported a slight gain in July sales 
over last year, but with most other 
cars, business was slightly less this 
year. The percentage of reposses- 
sions is still unusually large in the 
automotive field, and this is one 
thing that is adversely affecting the 
present business. 


The International Motor Truck 
Corporation and the White Com- 
pany both report July truck sales on 
about the same basis as last year, 
while sales for the first seven 
months of the year show a good 
gain over the same period in 1926, 
averaging around ten per cent. 


Another Echo of the Sprague- 
Wyman Bout! 


A Letter to Walter Wyman from Julean Arnold, American 
Commercial Attache in China 


Shanghai, China. 
My dear Walter Wyman: 

Just returned to my room at the 
American Club after participating 
in the Flag Raising Exercises at the 
Consulate General. On my way 
back A. R. Hager, President of the 
Business Equipment Corporation 
(an American concern with head- 
quarters in Shanghai), called my 
attention to an article, “Wyman 
Answers Attack on Exporters.” 

Hearty congratulations upon 
your excellent comeback. Sprague 
might be interested to learn that 
during the first four months of this 
year, American trade with China 
jumped to first place, passing that 
of the United Kingdom and even 
more to the point, that of Japan. 
This record was made during very 
trying times. During the first quar- 
ter of the year American trade 
(both imports and exports) was 8 
per cent greater than for the same 
period of 1926, while British trade 
fell down 17 per cent and Japanese 
25 per cent. During the first four 
months American trade was 3 per 
cent in advance of that for the same 
period of the preceding year, while 
Japanese trade fell down 25 per 
cent. (Figures for the U. K. not 
yet available). 

We have a bunch of live wires 
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in our American business commun- 
ity in China and they are making 
history in the sense that America 
is forging ahead. When I came to 
China twenty-five years ago, the 
American community in Shanghai 
was so small that it hardly dared 
celebrate, in a public way, our 
Fourth of July, as the community 
was so dominantly British, so far 
as foreigners were concerned. Now 
the Fourth of July celebrations in 
Shanghai almost make one think he 
is in an American city, except for 
the fact that at the American Club 
open house, non-Eighteenth 
Amendment beverages are about as 
much in evidence as certain beauti- 
fully colored fluids are in the Car- 
ter’s Ink Company factories. 
There was a time which you and 
I can remember when it was the 
favorite diversion of Americans 
abroad to make the eagle scream. 
We made ourselves quite objection- 
able to many other peoples by the 
persistent manner in which some of 
our first-time overseas trade drum- 
mers flaunted the American flag. 
During recent years, or since some 
of our war-time creditors have been 
maligning us for fancied likeness to 
a Shylock, a considerable number 
of our compatriots seem to get 4 
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DOUBLE AUDITS 


Memphis Press-Scimitar Circulation 


SHOW OVER 93,000 


Completely Disprove Allegation by Competitor 


' 
AUDIT BUREAU OF « Sie pre YOITOR s REPORT 
CIRCULATIONS 
CHiCaGo 2. Memphis 
QUARTER AVERAGE NET PND F 3 Tennessee & Veo Este See Par.28 
° Press Scimitar 5. Publisheg evening except Sunday 
ae 1338 $ea14 for_twelve months ending March 31,1927 
& Repon for_twelve months ending March 31,1927. 
Ho 2°11-1s-26 Sead _ 
11-16 to 12-31-26 91354 Date Examined June, 1927. 


lst 1! 94115 
7 Population City (Corporate Limits) 1920 U.S.Census 162,351 Present Estimate 211,056. 
Population Trading Terntory ( Tota! City and Suburban) 676, 626 


2 Daily Average Net Pad Circulation For Per oe Covered By Paragraph be ee 
“aTaaaagp t2/a5/2e 12/16/88" pees 7sile? 


ie 2. 
*City ‘eeee H 
**Carriers (Regular) > 34525 47981 
Dealers and Ind Carners 1530 2216 
Street Sales- - + - 3936 $102 
Counter Sales +i 3 : ety 
Mail Subcribers- - - [ oe ne 
Total City - , 39994 $5313 
* Suburban (Trading Territory) 
**Carriers (Regular) - 
Dealers and ind Carriecs 3584 17™ 
Mail Subscribers. >= a2 _| oo 2628... 
Total Suburban + 2 2097 .2008 a a Se 
Total Local ( City and Sub’n) 43790 mN2 
Country *é¢ 6 © € € 
Agents'and Dealers 1660 13993 
Mail Subscribers * * $375. cece Teas  _—=_—_—Sceccensceces 
Total Country: + + 2038...06 wee A24SO 8 Feces: o 
TOTAL NET PAID 45825 93170 
+Bulk Sales (Average)- 1 2 
Total Net Paid ("ss¢"*) “45626 #93172 


9. CITY CIRCULATION AS SHOWN IN PARAGRAPH 8: is all that within the city carrier 
delivery limits of Memphis, Tenn. 


10 NAMES OF-EIGHT LARGEST TOWNS AND RADIUS OF AREA INCLUDED IN TRADING TERRITORY; 


Helena, .Ark. Jonesboro, Ark.. Marianna, Ark. Clarksdale, Miss. 
Covington, Tenn. Brownsville, Tenn. Porrest City. Ark. Wynne, Ark. 


SUBURBAN CIRCULATION AS SHOWN IV PARAGRAPH 6: is all that within an average radius 
of 69 miles, and extends as follows: north to northern boundary of Lauderdale County, 
Tenn.. 65 miles; east tc eastern boundary of Hardeman County. Tenn., 70 miles; west 
to western boundary of Cross County, Ark., 85 miles; south to southern boundary of 
Coahoma County, Miss., 55 miles: and includes al} intervening points excepting those 
designated as city circulation. 
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July 1, 1927. 


Memphis Press-Scimitar Coe, 
Memphis, Tennesseee 
Dear Sirs: 


We nave audited the records pertaining to the circulation of 
the Memphis Press-Scimitar for the period from November 16, 1926, to 
March 32, 1927, 


The gross Circulation was verified by examination of charges 
to accounts receivaDdle arising from Circulation and by examination of 
the records of cash receipts relating to circulation, 


Deductions were made from grosp circulation for City carriers 
of 1.76%, City dealers 6.63%, Suburban dealers .96%, and Country dealers 
1.02%. These deductions represent actual returns and allowances for 
late, non-delivered, and unsold copies, together with left over and 
unsolo copies arrived at through audit of the records and tne customary 
outsid® investigation. 


WE HEREBY CERTIFY that in our opinion tne daily-average net 
paid circulatiop for the period from Novamber 16, 1926, to March 31, 
1927, wae 93,164 papers, a@ shown in the accompanying statement. 
Yours truly, 


| 


3 


On April 10, 1927, the Commercial Appeal charged: 


“The recent press runs and circulation records show that The Press-Scimitar 
has far less than 93,562 paid subscribers. Probably not more than 73,000. A 
mere difference of more than 20,000 between fiction and fact—between false- 


hood and truth.” 


The Press-Scimitar repeats what it said immediately following the 
publication of the strange charge: 


“Either The Press-Scimitar lied or it didn’t. 

“If it did it should be branded as the greatest newspaper cheat in the history 
of the publishing business, should be thoroughly discredited by the public, 
should be entitled to no further confidence from its readers and no further 


support from its advertisers. 


“If it did not, then the Commercial Appeal, having put forth such a charge, 
should be made to pay in proportion to enormity of charge.” 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper. 


National Representative—Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Ave., New York City; 410 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; Cleveland, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland. 
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National advertising in Cleveland papers during the past six months has gone up more than 175,000 lines 
over the first half of 1926, with promises of keeping this pace during the last half of this year. A 12 per 
cent increase is reported in the outdoor field nad Cleveland street cars and busses are crowded with cards. 


New “Chain” of Independent Grocers 
Makes Bow in Cleveland 


posits are now at 

their highest, credit 
is abundant, most of the 
big corporations are pay- 
ing their regular divi- 
dends and department stores report 
a 1.5 per cent increase in sales in 
June over the same month last year 
and staie that sales have kept up 
during July, but in some lines busi- 
ness has slipped even more than the 
seasonal slump would normally ex- 
plain. 

While two big department stores 
report July sales as slightly above 
those during July, 1926, food prod- 
ucts sales are about 4 per cent be- 
low last year, according to Federal 
Reserve Bank and food brokers’ re- 
ports. Building in Cleveland proper 
in June, on the basis of permits 
granted, was 25 per cent below 
June, 1926, whereas_ suburbs 
showed increases varying from 25 
to 335 per cent, mostly residences 
and smaller apartments. The big- 
gest contract let in July was for the 
May Company warehouse to cost 
$1,000,000. The Sam W. Emerson 


Company was awarded the general 


[ Cleveland bank de- 
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Newspaper Lineage and Outdoor 
Advertising Show Large Increase 


Over Last Year 


contract. Designed by Lehmann & 
Schmitt, architects, this warehouse 
will be 277 by 768 feet, five stories, 
with a spur of the Pennsylvania 
railroad running onto the third 
floor. Modern conveying and stor- 
age equipment will be installed, 
making this one of the most modern 
of warehouses in America. 

The president of a large mill and 
contractors’ supply house reports 
that sales during the first half of 
1927 were 10 per cent below those 
of 1926, but added that business 
had been steadily improving during 
the past two months. Collections 
are about 2 per cent below last year 
this time, according to the Retail 
Merchants’ Board. Automobile 
sales kept up fairly well in July, but 
June figures, based on Cuyahoga 
County bills of sale, showed a drop 
of 8 per cent over June, 1926, sales. 
The total for June was 4,022 new 
cars, with Chevrolet leading and 
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Ford second. 

Chain stores continue 
their expansion through- 
out the Cleveland district, 
especially in the grocery 
field. The great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company has been 
opening new stores every month. 
The Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Company has opened 100 stores 
within the past twelve months and 
now have more than 300 in this ter- 
ritory. Fisher Brothers now opet- 
ate 275 stores. Sales are reported 
on the increase. 

An outstanding movement among 
independents to combat this power- 
ful competition is to be found in 
the Clover Farm Stores Company, 
recently organized under the en- 
couragement of the Greene-Babcock 
Company, wholesalers. This, in 
fact, is a chain store corporation 
made up of individual retailers who, 
though owning their particular 
stores, agree to operate on chain 
store methods, with central buying 
offices, supervised buying, selling, 
display and accounting methods. 
More than 290 grocers in greater 
Cleveland have already become 
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This page set full measure in eighteen 
point type could not begin to des- 
cribesocompletely and convincingly 
the vastness of the Remington- 
Rand organization as does the illus- 
tration above. O| That “the picture 
tells the story” cannot be disputed. 
Advertising, convincingly illus- 
trated, ofthis “world-wideorgan- 
ization” has played an important 
part in the success and rapid 
growth of Remington-Rand. 


REN 


REMINGTON-RAND, Inc. 


World’s largest manufacturers 
of office equipment and makers 
of more than 10,000 products for 
better business management. 


our story in picture 
‘our thing untold 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


®ASSOCIATION ® 


GENERAL OFFICES + 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK * CHICAGO 


Copyright 1927, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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stockholders in the organization. 
All of these members carry the 
Clover Farm Stores Company signs 
on the green fronts of their places 
of business. Sales in member stores 
in the past six months have climbed 
18 per cent over the same period 
last year and turnover has jumped 
25 per cent, according to the mer- 
chandise manager of the chain. Reg- 
ular advertising, in chain-store 
fashion, in the evening papers each 
Friday, and uniform window dis- 
plays, posters, streamers and price 
cards are doing much to put over 
the Clover Farm Stores Company. 
idea in meeting regular chain com- 
petition. 

National advertising in local pa- 
pers during the past six months has 
gone up more than 175,000 lines 
over the first half of 1926, with 
promises of keeping this pace dur- 
ing the last half of this year. A 12 
per cent increase is reported in the 
outdoor field and Cleveland street 
cars and busses are crowded with 
cards. 

Though the dull season is on, 
with late Summer and Fall cam- 
paigns not released, the volume of 
space used by national advertisers 
continues fairly heavy in all local 
papers. But few new campaigns 
are noticeable. 


Food Advertisers Prominent 


The newest outstanding campaign 
is that of the American Institute of 
Meat Packers, carrying large space 
in the two evening papers. Two- 
third page advertisements and a full 
page, featuring ham and bacon have 
already appeared. Dealer co-opera- 
tion is evident throughout the city, 
with the meat markets enthusias- 
tically using the streamers, window 
posters, stickers and recipe folders. 
Swift and Armour are using painted 
bulletins and the latter wall boards, 
also. 

Another new food-product cam- 
paign is that of A-1 Sauce, G. F. 
Heublein & Brother, of Hartford, 
Connecticut, using 5 and 12-inch 
space weekly in the morning paper. 
The Best Foods, Inc., New York, 
continues its advertising in evening 
papers, featuring mayonnaise and 
relish spreads in two-column 10- 
inch space. Heinz is using small 
space, also. The General Baking 
Company continues its campaign in 
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the three papers and full postings, 
while Ward centers attention on 
representative postings. 

More than ever, Kellogg and Post 
products are using space, with Kel- 
logg in the lead in July. Three 
papers are running copy, illustrated 
text running up to five columns, 18 
inches. Horlick’s malted milk is in 
both afternoon and morning papers, 
and the Zuma campaign continues, 
though tapering down as compared 
with space utilized in the Spring. 

India and Salada teas have repre- 


sentative campaigns running. Ban- . 


quet tea, though using very little 
newspaper space, is conducting an 
active contact campaign. Under the 
direction of the local distributor, a 
merchandising man with a special 
advertising truck has been calling 
on dealers, supplying them with 
15,000 sample packages for custom- 
ers, booklets on tea, and co-opera- 
tion in planning displays. A dis- 
play to be shown simultaneously 
throughout the city the first week of 
August was planned and 250 gro- 
cers took advantage of this method 
of pushing Banquet tea sales. This 
is the second intensive contact cam- 
paign put on by the local Banquet 
organization within a year. 


Beverages Push for Sales 


Electric refrigeration advertising 
continues strong, with Frigidaire, 
General Electric, Kelvinator, Ser- 
vel, Copeland and Zerozone as the 
outstanding space users. Frigidaire 
also has eleven painted boards in 
the city. Kelvinator has a represen- 
tative poster showing. Sales are up 
100 per cent over this time last 
year, three distributors report. The 
Electrical League of Cleveland has 
been backing the distributors by an 
intensive publicity campaign in the 
three English dailies, using 60 
inches almost every week on the 
electrical pages. The advertise- 
ments, illustrated always, point out 
the advantages of electric refriger- 
ation, and a box lists the makes of 
refrigerators on display in the 
league’s headquarters in the Statler 
Hotel. 

Canada Dry and Cliquot Club are 
among the summer’s leaders in bev- 
erage advertising. Malt and hops 
have been taking much space, with 
three dailies scheduling a total of 
eleven different accounts. Red Top 
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led in July with Puritan and Buck- 
eye Malt runners up. Anheuser- 
Busch is using full poster represen- 
tation for Budweiser and _ three- 
sheet posters for its malt product, 

Automobile advertising continues 
heavy, with lineage slightly below 
last year. Local papers: have re- 
cently carried full pages from 
Dodge, Pontiac, Buick and Chevro- 
let. Studebaker, Oakland, Pontiac 
and Chrysler are among the poster 
board users. Goodyear, Fisk, Good- 
rich and Miller are among the pos- 
ter users, with Watson’s Stabilizers 
and Eaton Bumper & Axle Com- 
pany . featuring: their products on 
auto route boards. U. S. Royal 
tires have recently been occupying 
large space in an evening paper. 
Cities Service recently started a 
black-and-white poster campaign on 
Koolmotor oil. 

Travel advertising continues 
strong, with the Pennsylvania and 
Southern Pacific leading among 
railroads. Resort advertising is up 
slightly over that of last year. 

Clothing advertising has dropped 
off considerably during the sum- 
mer, but Boston and Paris garters 
continue strong campaigns, with the 
Boston using semi-cartoon _line- 
drawings, and conversational copy 
running about three columns by ten 
inches in the morning paper. 


Cigar Advertising Heavy 


The Pictorial Review and the 
Saturday Evening Post used full 
page advertisements in July. At- 
lanta pointed out its industrial ad- 
vantages in a five-column announce- 
ment in the morning paper July 14. 

Tobacco products have been run- 
ning strong in Cleveland media. All 
daily papers report a total of 485, 
000 lines used by manufacturers 
during the first half of 1927, with 
many campaigns now going full 
blast. La Palina led last month, 
using 38,000 lines in the three Eng- 
lish dailies; and Chancellor, second, 
with 28,000 in one afternoon and 
the morning paper. Twenty cigar 
campaigns have been checked in the 
papers lately, and undoubtedly the 
most noticeable thing is the public- 
ity for 5-centers. This particular 
advertising has jumped 50 per cent 
during the past six months over that 
used last year. Accounts which 


(Continued on page 333) 
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Al } ma OF OKLAHOMA CORN ~ JULY, 25, 1927) 


is prod i a bumper corn 
crop this year+ at good prices~ 


Cy. farmers are producing a 


Due to the greatly increased price of cotton 
bumper crop of corn this year. The 


ecm se C a ill Oklahoma farmers will receive a much greater 
ations crop Is short. Corn Is se’ling financial return from this season's crop than 
at more than adollar per bushel. All of which 


means that the picture of Oklahoma's 1927 last. 
- corn crop will be framed in dollar marks. 


Oklahoma's mid-July estimate of a 47,700,000 
bushel corn crop has been increased to bumper 
proportions in the past month by perfect grow- 
ing weather according to state staticians. 


Oklahoma farmers have already received mil- 
lions of dollars from the 1927 wheat crop. 


Your sales message to the 177,428 farm sub- 
scribers of the Oklahoma Farmer - Stockman 
will get you results in this big active market. 
Oklahoma's one farm paper, the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman only, sells this state of per- 
oe aia 
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The ace in this hand 


Time was when the non-expert could hardly tell one 
white envelope from another—until after he’d used 
them. 

Those days are gone forever. You can buy enve- 
lopes now with the same confidence with which you 
buy your collars. 

Columbian U.S. E. White Wove Envelopes are 
made by the world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes. 
They are made of high-grade white wove paper. 

They type well, write cleanly, work perfectly in 
addressing machine or multigraph, never give trouble 
in sealing. They are good enough for your first-class 
mail, and are so reasonably priced that many firms 
use them for circulars. 

You can get them in every commercial and official 
size, from No.5 to No. 14,and Monarch. If your reg- 


ular stationer or printer does not stock them, write us. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
With fourteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


carries no spot ~ 


but with the light behind 
you can see tt easily 


The watermark appears in every 
envelope 


N 
Thisattractive box withthe U.S.E. 


all-over design will not soil or 
show dust in your stock 


GUARANTEE 


THESE COLUMBLAN Envelopes are 
guarantee) as ? . cut, and 
y 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s larged mannfaTorere of eavelowes 


The guarantee protects your cus- 
tomer—and YOU 
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Industrial Sales Show Gain in Denver, 
But Tourist Trade Disappointing 


HE annual influx 
of tourists, numer- 
ous international] 


conventions, prospects for 

natural gas, the holing 

through of the railroad 

tunnel under James Peak, the im- 
proved crop conditions—all of these 
served to make business conditions 
in the Denver region spotted, yet 
slightly better than a few months 
ago. 

The puncture of the Moffat tun- 
nel was the signal for rejoicing 
among many Denver business-men 
who anticipate greater prosperity 
for the region as soon as trains ac- 
tually are operating through the 
bore and opening up additional trade 
territory. On the other hand, some 
view the cost of the undertaking 
with alarm, since the cost is much 
greater than was anticipated and the 
tunnel commission has just sold an- 
other block of bonds totalling $2,- 
750,000, which will be used largely 
to pay interest on the previously 


issued bonds amounting to $12,720,- 
000. 


Retail Situation Improves 


The retail situation in Denver has 
improved a little in the past month. 
The report of the Federal Reserve 
bank for July 1, giving conditions 
as of June 1, show the five depart- 
ment stores reporting to be off 1.3 
per cent compared to the same pe- 
riod last year, but in the month of 
July conditions improved and are 
practically normal. The manager 
of three Denver units of a nation- 
wide chain of small department 
stores reports an increase of 25 per 
cent over the same period last year. 
The manager of the Skaggs Safe- 
way Stores in Denver reports much 
better business and the opening of 
one new store in Denver in the last 
sixty days and the establishment of 
a store in Brighton in the same pe- 
riod. Naturally, with many visitors 
in town, the grocers are experienc- 
ing heavier business. Credit condi- 
tions have materially improved in 
the last 30 days. 

But the tourist “crop” is some- 
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Idea Enters Denver Field 


what below normal, according to 
those in close touch with the situ- 
ation. The flood in the Mississippi 
Valley has prevented many, who 
usually come to Denver and Colo- 
rado for the summer, from doing 
so. It may be that the tourist sea- 
son is opening later than usual, so 
an actual figure will not be obtain- 
able until late in August. 

The farm situation is excellent, 
as of July 1, according to Sam 
Freed, advertising manager of the 
Great Western Sugar Company. 
The beet crop will be just as large 
as last year, according to conditions. 
In 1926 the price per ton was $8 
and the largest crop in the history 
of the industry was planted with 
an average yield of 14.4 tons. There 
has been a very slight increase in 
acreage, Mr. Freed says, but the in- 
crease would have been much 
greater had the farmers been per- 
mitted to plant all the ground they 
desired to, much of which was poor 
land. ‘There is plenty of water for 
the crop and the stand indicates a 
14 ton to the acre yield. 


Farm Implement Sales Increase 


That the farmers are more pros- 
perous or at least have more confi- 
dence, is indicated by the increased 
sales of farm implements. The 
manager of one of the largest im- 
plement distributing houses  esti- 
mates the sales volume on all farm 
implements is 12 to 15 per cent 
higher than last year, but that the 
increase is power farming imple- 
ments such as tractors has increased 
better than 40 per cent. His firm 
increased tractor sales 60 per cent 
over last year. 

Generally speaking, automobile 
sales are somewhat off, but the 
Chevrolet company has made an 
enormous gain in this territory, 
selling 53 per cent of all of the cars 
in its price class. The Nash com- 
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Construction Is Started on Moffat 
Tunnel; New Food Merchandising 


pany is carrying heavy 
advertisements in both 
newspapers and _ posters 
on their new model auto- 
mobile recently intro- 
duced. 

Reports from the Gates Rubber 
Tire Company indicate wonderful 
improvement during July, but that 
business had been abnormally off up 
to that time. Usually the market 
begins to open up May 1 when the 
dealers ordinarily have cleared out 
spring dating stocks. These stocks 
had not been moved out effectively 
before the middle of June. This 
is regarding the dollars and cents 
volume of business. Prices are 
somewhat lower than last year. The 
volume of units, however, is not as 
low as the volume in dollars. 


Refrigerators Show Gain 


The Frigidaire people report gains 
in sales but that most of the sales 
have been made on the time pay- 
ment basis. In June the company 
had more jobs than they could get 
installed each day and the business 
is double in volume that of a year 
ago. An increase of better than 
200 per cent in sales to apartment 
houses has been experienced and 
three-fourths of these sales were in- 
stallations in old buildings, owners 
of which found that they must in- 
stall electric refrigeration in order 


' to rent their property. The aver- 
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age sale in apartment house in- 
stallation is 28 units. One recent 
job called for 72 units. In addition 
to the regular sales force, the com- 
pany has four canvassers busy in 
the residence district. Advertising 
the new model selling for $195—or 
$215 installed—has just begun in 
this territory, owing to the delay in 
getting units from the factory. Con- 
siderable newspaper space is be- 
ing used to present the new model 
to the public, some full page ad- 
vertisements appearing in the last 
few weeks. 

The Public Service Company, 
distributing Kelvinators and Servel 
electric refrigerators, report a gain 
of 70 per cent in volume over last 
0 1 
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year. The firm is going atter pusi- 
ness in a more intensified manner 
than last year and a regular crew 
of nine highly trained salesmen are 
devoting their entire time to the two 
lines, with another half dozen turn- 
ing in tips. Servel is leading the 
Kelvinator with this firm. 

Roy Lynch, manager of the Den- 
ver branch of the National Cash 
Register Company, reports business 
20 per cent better than this time last 
year. He feels that sales reached 
their lowest ebb last year and that 
there will be increases made for the 
next five years. 


Stores on Wheels 


A new food merchandising idea is 
entering the Denver field. It is 
the Roly-Poly, Incorporated, which 
is designed to be a nation wide af- 
fair with headquarters in Denver. 
The first store headquarters to be 
established in Denver was opened 
July 15 and six or seven of the lit- 
tle grocery stores on wheels op- 
erated out of this station, serving 
the surrounding territory twice a 
day, thus taking the store direct to 
the consumer’s door. Other sta- 
tions will be opened in Denver later, 
each with its flock of traveling 
stores numbering about half a 
dozen. The management declares 
that the system is to be sold to in- 
dependent grocers in all sections of 
the country, experiments on which 
have been underway for the past 
four years, and that it will offer the 
independent grocer a medium by 
which he can combat the inroads of 
the chain store. Advertising of 


the plan is being done by a full: 


showing of street car signs in Den- 
ver. Newspaper publicity is to fol- 
low later. 

The Merchants Biscuit Company 
has been advertising a new product 
called “Devils Dogs,” manufactured 
in Denver and distributed through- 
out the Rocky Mountain region. A 
newspaper campaign starting with 
a series of three small teasers and 
developing three days later with a 
quarter page newspaper advertise- 
ment announcing the product, and 
followed by smaller copy every 
other day for two weeks, was the 
initial sales effort. Additional copy 
has been running regularly since 
then and the introduction of the 
confection in outside territory has 
followed rapidly. 
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Building activity, from a mone- 
tary angle, has fallen often some- 
what, owing to the fact that con- 
struction now is confined to smaller 
buildings with no especially large 
commercial structures under way. 
Summer home building has been 
stimulated owing to the season. 
The McPhee and McGinnity Com- 
pany recently erected a small moun- 
tain cabin of unit construction in 
a large downtown storeroom as a 
means of arousing interest in moun- 
tain cabins. This three roomed af- 
fair was actual size. Since the dis- 
play was on one of the main trav- 
eled streets in the business district 
and since it was advertised consid- 
erably in the newspapers, so many 
prospects were obtained in three 
weeks’ time that it was necessary 
to discontinue the display and give 
the sales force time to catch up 
with their prospects. 

Road building is one of the most 
important industries at present and 
distributors of road building ma- 
chinery declare that June showed 
an increase of 25 per cent in sales 
over June, 1926. This was due 
largely to the collection of the first 
installment of the three cent gaso- 
line tax which went into effect 
May 15. 


Full Pages on Hires’ 


One of the outstanding features 
of the newspaper advertising in the 
past month was the large number 
of other newspapers who took space 
in the Denver dailies to advertise 
their circulation and advertising 
qualities. More than a dozen news- 
papers took large space, some as 
high as full pages. This was done 
the week in which the convention 
of the Advertising Clubs of the 
World was being held in Denver. 


Most of the advertising at pres- 
ent is running to automobiles, as 
usual, and food products, but there 
are no outstanding campaigns on, 
unless it be that of the Associated 
Meat Industry which opened a cam- 
paign on ham and bacon July 8, 
with almost a half page advertise- 
ment. The campaign is to consist 
of gradually increasing space and 
develop into full page showings. 

Hires Root Beer is being adver- 
tised by full pages in color on the 
back of the Sunday magazine sec- 
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tion of one newspaper. Coco- 
Cola is arousing interest by its 
$30,000 prize contest, while Can- 
ada Dry is running a big cam- 
paign consisting of from 400 to 
2,400 lines every week. A cam- 
paign on Cliquot Club Ginger Ale is 
scheduled to appear on the poster 
boards soon, with a representative 
showing in this territory. Poster 
advertising of the product is said 
to be a new thing in this territory. 
Manitou Pale Dry is before the 
public in two column 15 inch dis- 
plays appearing regularly on the 
market pages of one newspaper. 
For that “tired feeling after a 
shopping tour,” Blue Ribbon Malt 
Extract .is advised in quarter page 
space, also on the market pages. 


Piggly Wiggly Features Soap 


Half page advertisements advis- 
ing Post Toasties for breakfast 
these warm days are appearing. 

Insecticides are having their in- 
ning. Gilpin, Langdon and Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, are taking 
space in Denver and Colorado pa- 
pers, running from two inch, double 
column space, up to two column 
twelve inches, announcing $500 in 
prizes for the name of a picture 
used in connection with the display 
of “Black Flag.” This is supple- 
mented by an exceptionally large 
number of window displays in gro- 
ceries, drug and hardware stores in 
Denver. Flit is still being adver- 
tised strong in window displays and 
J. O. Insect Powder has scheduled 
a heavy showing of window displays 
shortly. 

Window advertisements of Citrus 
Soaps in all of the Piggly-Wiggly 
stores in Denver — forty - eight — 
were dispiayed July 11. More win- 
dow displays of Ipana Tooth Paste 
and Sal Hepatica started the mid- 
dle of the month. 

Listerine has been. running quar- 
ter and half page advertisements 
in the last few weeks, and East- 
man’s Cine-Kodak has become more 
prominent in newspaper advertise- 
ments since the opening of the va- 
cation season. Sears-Roebuck have 
started an advertising campaign 
consisting of three-column, eight- 
inch announcements of merchandise 
in connection with the recent open- 
ing of a retail store and warehouse 
in Denver. 
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The A. B. P. is a non-profit organization whose mem- 
bers have pledged themselves to a 7 code of 
practice in which the interests of the men of American 
industry, trade and professions are placed first—a code 

demanding unkiased editorial pages, classified and 
verified paid subscribers, and honest advertising o/ 
dependable products. 
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The DAWN of a New Day 
Business-Professional Advertising 


HE fact that A.B.P. papers carried 102,670 pages of advertising, placed by 1,209 advertising 

agents in 1926—as compared with 82,716 pages placed by 1,079 agents in the year pre- 
ceding—has been broadcast to the general advertising world, through announcements in the 
advertising journals, including the A.B.P. Honor Roll.* 


THE RELATIVE RANK* OF THE ‘‘FIRST 200’? ADVERTISING AGENTS 
USING THE GREATEST AMOUNT OF A.B.P. SPACE 


The keenest interest has been displayed by agents 
everywhere in this ABP ‘‘Honor Roll’ announcement— 
indicating that business and Professional Publicity is 


on the threshold of a new and greater development in 
the use of Business-Professional publications. For, of 
course, Business and Professional publicity is a vitally 


now being givena rightfully adequate share of attention 
by an increasing number of the better agents in plan- 
ning the sales-development work of their client. 

All signs indicate that the advertising profession is 


important factor in every sales campaign and of the 
service rendered by the agent responsible for its success. 
Tobe onthe ABP “Honor Roll” therefore, is evidence 
of such service by an agent to his client. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
52 VANDERBILT AVENUE NEW YORK 


a 


“SPECIAL PRINTED COPIES OF THIS LIST—together with the remainder of the 1,209 agents using space in 
ABP papers—will be sent on request. 
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THE PARTY LINE 


Thanks, Mr. Montague 


OUR “Party Line” department, I 
notice, mentions pamphlets that may 
be of interest to your readers. 

Perhaps the two enclosures, “Anti- 
Trust Laws and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission”, being extracts from my 
addresses in December, 1926, and Jan- 
uary, 1927, before the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York, New 
York State Bar Association and Chicago 
Bar Association, and “Agreements in 
American Export Trade,” being my 
address of May 27, 1927, before the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention at De- 
troit, may be of interest to your readers. 

You are at liberty to announce that 
additional copies can be obtained by your 
readers if they wish to apply for them 
directly to me at this office. 

From time to time reprints of some 
of my addresses and articles on these 
and other topics are printed. 

Gilbert H. Montague. 

Mr. Montague’s address is 40 Wall 
Street, New York City. 


¢ 


A New Book 


ORMAN LEWIS, who is vice presi- 

dent of the Chappelow Advertising 
Company of St. Louis, and formerly 
president of the St. Louis Advertising 
Club, has just completed a book, “How 
To Become An _ Advertising Man.” 
Readers of SALES MANAGEMENT who are 
constantly pestered by young hopefuls 
desiring to “get into advertising” would 
do well to suggest the purchase of this 
book to them. The book is accurate, 
sensible, well written and full of facts. 
Lewis is an occasional contributor to 

ry 


SALES MANAGEMENT, 


Warehouse Data 


EADERS who are interested in the 

use of public merchandise ware- 
houses would write the editor for some 
of the data he has compiled in a recent 
investigation on the matter of cutting 
branch house and distribution costs by 
the use of public warehouses. The 
“dope” will be sent without obligation. 
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Excessive Hot Air 


At a recent convention of an impor- 
tant wholesale association, the presi- 
dent of one of the largest wholesalers 
in the world got up and left in disgust. 
“The real leaders of our industry were 
conspicious by their absence. The entire 
meeting was devoted to talk about un- 
important things,’ was his comment. 
“Until we can make up our minds to 
discuss vital subjects, we can’t expect 
the big men of our industry to waste 
their time going to conventions to listen 
to the industry’s windjammers,” he de- 
clared. Is this true of other associa- 
tion conventions ? 


Lesson in Advertising 


UST how hard it is to attract atten- 

tion is proved by the experience of 
the railroads in preventing people from 
trying to push speeding locomotives off 
the tracks. 

At the crossing pictured above, several 
people have been killed, yet there is a 
sign which says, “Look Out For The 
Cars.” At night a red light burns and 
automatically waves back and forth. The 
crossing guard waves a lantern, a bell 
rings, and the black and white gates are 
let down across the road, when a train 
approaches. 

In spite of these precautions, every 
year, two or three motorists get all 
tangled up with speeding locomotives, 
the motorists usually getting the worst 
of the encounter. 

If the railroads have to use five dif- 
ferent methods of attracting people’s at- 
tention in an attempt to keep them from 
getting killed, how many different meth- 
ods will you have to use to attract their 
attention to your product? 

P. S. Why not paste this on the 
bulletin board in the copy department? 


Cur 
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Aviation Stories 


IDESPREAD interest in aviation 
has filled many pages in the busi- 
ness press since Lindbergh's _ flight. 
SALES MANAGEMENT has been pounding 
away on aviation stories for the past 
several years. For instance, in the April 
2, 1927 issue, William B. Stout vice 
president and general manager of the 
Stout Metal Airplane Company of De- 
troit, told how sales executives were 
using airplanes in sales work. ‘When 
The Sales Department Starts Using 
Airplanes, an article which appeared in 
the September 18, 1926 issue described 
the experiences of the Curlee Clothing 
Company of St. Louis in using airplanes 
for their salesmen. In the June 13, 1925 
issue, Captain Eddie Rickenbacker con- 
tributed an article entitled, “Aviation 
Starting to Repeat Automobile History.” 
Readers who want these articles for 
reference can have them by writing the 
Dartnell librarian. 


& 


More About Infringements 


Shades of the old Packard-Buick 
controversy over radiator designs stalked 
about Springfield, Illinois, a couple of 
weeks ago when the Maytag Company 
sued the Meadows Manufacturing Com- 
pany for its alleged imitation of the 
Maytag design. Maytag said that the 
Meadows washer has been made to look 
as nearly like its machine as possible in 
order to cash in on its goodwill. 

The square tub, gray color and under- 
water agitator, which were the centers 
of the storm, were claimed to have been 
selected by Meadows solely because May- 
tag used them. The decision of the 
judge was awarded Meadows because tf 
was proved that these features were 
necessities rather than ornaments. Since 
they added to the efficiency of the ma- 
chine, it was pointed out, their use could 
be copied provided no patents were in 
fringed, which they were not in this case. 
Buick, you will remember, lost a similar 
case when the court decided that the de- 
sign of its radiator did not affect the 
operation of the car, and was purely all 
arbitrary adornment. 

The moral is, it would seem, that if 
you ever want to use any feature of a 
competitive product, first make certain 
that it improves the effectiveness of your 
own product rather than merely adds to 
its appearance and charm. 

JAS. 
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Gathering Goat Feathers 


‘By James H. Collins 


Laboratories for Sales 
By Martin L. Pulcher Preside Federal Motor Tuco 


% Sell, know how to Build” 
An interview with — 


ly Norman 
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THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 


-——— were mailed in personally 
addressed envelopes to this well 
restricted list of business executives. 


How many days would be required 
for your salesmen to personally call 
on 172,689 prospective buyers? Such 
a feat is not at all impossible but it is 
quite impractical. 


Why not let Business deliver your 
sales message? With its scientifically 
controlled circulation, combined with 
high editorial standards, BUusINEss 
reaches at a small cost the men who. 
buy or control the buying for success- 
ful business institutions. 


BURROUGHS AVE. AND SECOND BLVD., DETROIT 
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Per Cent 
Distribution 
4 Product (8 stores) 
z PARP CR MINDED: 5c ebb asdaG as stenae see 100.0 
= eS EE OT era eee 25.0 
o Sarvent Hardware... ..0..0s00c0c008 € 50.0 
= Everready Flashlights............... 75.0 
s Majestic Garbage Receiver........... 12.5 
= OC ee eres 12.6 
= Schick Repeating Razor............. 0 
= Pratt & Lambert Varnish........<.++ 60.0 
z BA OID 555. wa so, 635 5657 Grain WH 08 ‘ss VDO 
z ES Ee ay rene er nr 12.5 
= Dutch Boy White Lead............. 100.0 
= WIDOT WAPTIEN G6 5c coy s-029 9 :ei02oarg 00 50's 62.5 
2 Johnson’s Polishing Wax...... ss sat ot OOD 
s NN 5 en 5cc54d ba ceed ents 0 
: PIQUHGINE. PLOGUCIS 350.0005 ssi60 04000 500% 50.0 
Bright Star Flashlights............+. 0 
CPR OI 205 occ 5 mdinsw ib ele S89 Swe 0 
SHBIEr WOORRWEE 255.06 espa nosicne BOD 
PEEMICE BSWERDET » 0100.0 .6.0's sje 06 ocean 0 
SRI, SOIR orators 6. Spo ek. aed ease bi Ge Se 0 
: Oe een eee ee ee 12.5 
5 Eveready Blades, Razors............ 100.0 
= Johnston Outboard Motors........... 12.5 
: Parker Kalon Drive Screws.......... 0 
Stanley Super Vac. oi. .o.c0s.c cieisiec cc ewe 0 
Armstrong Linoleum..............0+: 0 
HOGVEr “SWORE 5 6.050.505.6656 se e500 es 0 
Lorain Heat Regulator, Stove........ 50.0 


Per Cent 
Distribution 
Product (8 stores) 
RT OC Re Se Pa I Pe ta 0 
DAAVEAS VV ABNEL 5.5.5.5 biéss0are anism in.steets 0 
RSABICE CIGRGIPER iia cos 6 cd ws wate oe MaRED 
RADU R NNER 5 6 re lsierctarerse wliaierc i cre Ie 75.0 
BAUD ptt roratbbtc ate Wh -yednaie he ga brandis Geary 87.5 
DREWOK sic cues ak 5a on oh vndcwwnewe een 0 
Leonard Refrigerator... ......0..+.000 12.5 
PN AIIIDID. ogissars voceroveup: so esd suain orale arose -0lsie $7.5 
NO MONOD TRONS oss is aio sic os tue. orere ierevelaee 75.0 
* PIMRUD). PTCOCOTS 6 6ccis 0a sos 630084000 DOO 
GSA) ERNE 686 oie Seven, osca nna ee 0 
BBN AAAED . Hs caeiS arias 4 aero ata oceoisrs vate wigive he 62.5 
Ba PA as tendieig as ti sinine wicca ee tee 100.0 
Ganon: “WaaMel. § 6scsceccesdseecs ees, DOM 
Easyset China Robe Hook........... 0 
Bissel Carpet Sweeper :......... 0. c00s 75.0 
PPLER KBROWOEE 66 ook i 55 aoe Shaw Oe 87.0 
TN AEE SCIRBOLD so :6.506 rs (00.a..0 00s. aS wiate wi eneis 62.5 
Perkection. Stoves... 404.6556 0siees vee 87.5 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers...........0-+0. 25.0 
Ace Knife Shapener..............-.. 25.0 
Valet. Autostrop -Razors........5....006 100.0 
Billings *& Spencer Tools... ........0+ 0 
Bonney Forge & Tool Co...........5. 25.0 
BRUCHOGE-INDIHOR 6.6.5:5.0:00.s:0aee cere eee ces 0 
ACeeNCeNt) WOGIE: fio victikls sels nw weaenes 100.0 
Disston saws, tools, files............ 100.0 
Ulster Pocket Knives. ...........00.. 0 


Distribution of Eighty Nationally Advertised 
Hardware Products in Appleton, Wisconsin 


Tit ig 
Per Cent 
Distribution 
Product (8 stores) 
Corbin Locks & Hardware........... 75.0 
Durham Duplex Safety Razor........ 100.0 
Gillette Razor and Blades........... 100.0 
EE SE cree pare mere 0 
Luther Grinder Products............ 75.0 
Fulton Line of Hardware............ 0 
Bob-a-Lawn Lawn serene a peti Gh be eeale 0 
SORIIEG “COORG 64.0w siestire sintered oe eer one 100.0 
Twinplex: Stroppere..cccsss.cccnseosne SUS 
Keen Kutter Cutlery, Tools.......... ! 50.0 
Med BAGO. GROVES 66.08 sci. ceowenaicates 12.5 
Yale Locks and Builders’ Hardware. 87.5 
Wearever Aluminum................ 87.5 
Mirro & Vikko Aluminum........... 87.5 
Griswold Aluminum... ......6.05..¢00. 500 
INDROER  EMMNMNORE 6 sc5ins eins Keine Sind eke 62.5 
O-Cedar Mops and Polish............ 75.0 
Pyrene Fire Extinguishers........... 25.0 
NEN WE ROS a 5 ica'5.6 k oloc ccehace/a eines 75.0 
O. V. B. (Hibbard Spencer)........ 62.5 
McKinney ‘Hardware ....icossccccedss STD 
NTI, 5.5.69 (al Feo 95 a ia Wee PRE ns 62.5 
CUT VIREOMRCOLS: ae iis 6 hissed 08 Pere 0 
Universal Household tikes MSGR CRT 50.0 
Average Distribution. ........5.... 40.5 


Dartnell Checkup on Distribution of 
Advertised Products 


that there is room for more local 
advertising, more sales work, and a 
better merchandising of national ad- 
vertising of all these fifty products. 
With the exception of those sold on 
the exclusive dealership plan, there 
is inadequate distribution, and in- 
adequate local tie-up with national 
advertising. 


Hardware Products 


If a reader of advertising in Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin, was convinced 
by the advertising of any of the fol- 
lowing products that he wanted to 
buy one of them he could go to any 
of the eight hardware stores of Ap- 
pleton and find the advertised prod- 
ucts there waiting for him. These 
products which have 100 per cent 
distribution in the eight hardware 
stores are Dutch Boy White Lead, 
Johnson’s polishing wax, Eveready 
blades and razors, Three-In-One 
oil, Autostrop razors, Stanley tools, 
Disston saws, Crescent tools, Dur- 
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(Continued from Page 284) 


ham Duplex and Gillette razors and 
blades. 

On the other hand, if the same 
reader should be convinced to the 
point of purchase by the advertising 
of any of the following products, he 
would go in vain to any of the eight 
hardware stores, for none of them 
carry the following brands: Bright 
Star flashlights, Schick repeating 
razors, Curvfit razors, Howe scales, 
or Bob-a-Lawn lawn mowers. 

Our investigator checked the dis- 
tribution of eighty-three products in 
eight hardware stores and two de- 
partment stores and three paint 
stores. The figures tabulated in the 
accompanying chart include only 
the hardware stores. 

The average number of products 
handled by all of these stores was 
23.9, while the average number of 
these products handled by all of the 
hardware stores was 34.6. There 
was an average distribution for all 
of the products of 40.5 per cent in 
the hardware stores, and in all of 


; A 


U 


the stores an average distribution of 
28.1 per cent. 

A careful study of the hardware 
distribution chart accompanying this 
article brings out forcibly the fact 
that the best advertised products 
are the best and most widely dis- 
tributed products. Whether adver- 
tising is the result of the wide dis- 
tribution, or whether the distribu- 
tion is a result of the advertising. 
of course, no one but the advertiser 
can say, but the fact remains that 
advertising and distribution go hand 
in hand and distribution 1s, 
of course, in many lines the key to 
bigger sales. 

Other lines of business which 
have been studied and checked by 
the Dartnell investigator will be re- 
ported on in the next issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. Again we suggest 
that each of these articles be filed 
and kept for comparison with later 
articles on other towns which are 
now being checked, and which will 
be reported in later issues. 
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Frederick W. 


Nichol 


F. W. NICHOL LEAVES 
NATIONAL CASH 
REDERICK W. NICHOL, 
who has been connected with the 
International Business Machines 
Corporation since 1914, has been 
appointed president of the Dayton 
Scale Company Division. Mr: 
Nichol has been in contact with the 
problems of the retail merchant for 
more than seventeen years, having 
been formerly associated with the 
National Cash Register Company in 
sales and administrative work. 


NEW SERVICE FOR 
POSTER USERS 
HE National Outdoor Adver- 
tising Bureau, Inc., has organ- 
ized a new department known as 
the Field Service Department. 
When in full operation, representa- 
tives from this department will 
cover the entire United States, 
checking and inspecting poster dis- 
plays of all bureau clients and com- 
ing in personal contact with the out- 
door advertising plant operators. 
When details of the service are 
completed, specific reports will be 
furnished to Bureau members and 
their clients free of charge. 


The Simmons - Boardman Pub- 
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Larger F lap—of perfected design. 


Heavier, Smoother Gumming 


—clear to the edge. 


These improved features insure 


Greater Protection and 
Safer Sealing 


and are embodied in 


att CK 


Envelopes 


an exclusive product of the Associated 
Envelope Makers— manufacturers of 


Business Envelopes 
»Cvery Style ~4S5 


Printed — Lithographed — Embossed — Plain 


Ask nearest maker 
for FREE SAMPLES, 
and valuable “idea 
book” — “Envelope 
Economies”’, 


AssociatEeD ENVELOPE MAKERS 


Better Equipped te 


te ‘Better Envelopes 


i 


Coast Envelope Company 
LOS ANGELES 


ORINTED © LITHOCRAPHED 
EMBOSSED + PLAIN 


Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
KANSAS CITY 


Berkowitz Envelope Co, 


GLUE-LOCKED-— Reg. U. & Pas. Ow, 


Monasch Company 


Boston Envelope Co. 
BOSTON 


Berlin and Jones Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Whiting-Patterson Co. 


lich; _ DES MOINES MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 

ishing Company moved its offices Berkowitz Envelope Co. ee Oles Envelope Corp. 
August 13 from the Transportation ST. LOUIS DETROIT BALTIMORE 
Building to the Bankers Building in Brown Paper Goods Co. The Wolf Envelope Co. 

Chicago. Larger space was re- CHICAGO CLEVELAND 

quired, , 
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Taking the Seasonal Sag Out of 
the Sales Curve 


RACTICALLY all 
Passes of goods are 

more or less season- 
al. There is a time of the 
year when they are in 
greatest demand and there 
is another time when they 
are in least demand. This is nat- 
ural and practically unavoidable, 
but it can be overcome to a con- 
siderable extent in every line and 
it may even be possible to over- 
come it entirely in a few. The 
trouble is, usually, that the whole 
organization has a tendency to let 
down as the known dull season ap- 
proaches and to blame their own 
inertia and poor results on the sea- 
son. 

This was about the line of rea- 
soning followed out by executives 
of the Kiddie Kover Manufacturing 
Company, Detroit, back last summer 
when they began thinking of their 
dull season which was approaching. 
The Kiddie Kover Manufacturing 
Company, as the name _ implies, 
makes coveralls for children—play 
suits, they are commonly called— 
and it seems that children’s cover- 
alls are a very seasonal class of 
goods. 


The “Dull” Season 


At any rate, sales of Kiddie 
Kovers had always followed the 
habit of slumping badly in Sep- 
tember, worse in October, and 
rather badly in November. In fact, 
the whole fall and much of the 
winter constituted the dullest period 
of the year for the Kiddie Kover 
Company. They specialized in play 
suits for children and_ evidently 
children don’t play during the 
winter; at any rate, the Kiddie 
Kover retailers seemed to think 
they don't. 

Then Arthur L. Colton, one of 
the partners in the Kiddie Kover 
enterprise, had an inspiration. “The 
furriers sell furs in the summer and 
the ice companies sell ice in the 
winter,” he reasoned, “yet we have 
a hard time selling children’s play 
suits for winter wear. Children 
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How the Kiddie Kover Manufactur- 

ing Company Spiked an Old Supersti- 

tion and Increased Volume 142 Per 
Cent During the “Dull” Season 


play just as much during the winter 


_ as they do during the summer, and 


they should by all means have 
Kiddie Kovers to play in during the 
winter, as well as during the sum- 
mer. The trouble is, our outlets 
think play suits is a summer line 
and they won’t push it during the 
fall and winter. If they would just 
display our line during this so-called 
dull season instead of kicking it 
under the counter or back in some 
dark corner of the stockroom, it 
wouldn’t be a dull period at all.” 


Boosting Winter Sales 


Colton had no special inducement 
to offer his outlets to display his 
line, other than his argument that 
children play the year ’round and 
that play suits, therefore, should be 
perennial sellers, so he set to work 
to find one. What he did finally 
was to substitute denim for the 
drill he had been using and to make 
some changes in the trimming to 
change the appearance of the gar- 
ments, then he went to his outlets 
with the glad tidings that he had a 
special seasonal line to offer; a new, 
heavier, prettier, and better Kiddie 
Kover made especially for fall and 
winter wear. The material was 
actually thicker and would thus 
have a better selling appeal, although 
there was no difference in the cost 
or the selling price. This, backed 
up by his argument that children 
would wear play suits in winter if 
the retailers would only display 
them, made a pretty fair selling 
talk. 

The Kiddie Kover’s principal 
volume is with chain stores and 
Colton’s first move was to sell the 
idea to the buyers for these chain 
organizations. Then he got out a 
personal letter to the managers of 
all stores in the chains to which he 


was selling, urging them 
to display Kiddie Kovers 
during September, Octo- 
ber, and November, and 
another to jobbers who 
handle the line, telling 
them all about the new 
idea. 

That was all, but according to 
Colton, it was enough. 

“We sprang the idea in August, 
last year,” he said. “Our sales for 
that month increased 20 per cent 
over the corresponding month of 
the previous year, but the plan 
hadn’t become effective in very 
many stores that early. In Sep- 
tember we showed an increase of 
82 per cent and October jumped to 
300 per cent! This big increase was 
not due so much to a big volume 
last October as it was to the small 
volume we had done in previous 
Octobers, for October had invari- 
ably been our poorest month. Last 
year the retailers displayed Kiddie 
Kovers in October and they sold 
them. The November increase 
dropped back to 89 per cent and De- 
cember rose to 98 per cent. Taking 
the three months that we had especi- 
ally emphasized — September, Oc- 
tober, and November,—our average 
increase per month over the cor- 
responding months of the previous 
year was 157 per cent; or if we add 
December, the average monthly in- 
crease was 142 per cent. 


Sales Outrun Production 


“We could have done even better 
if we had been prepared to fill all 
orders promptly. The results were 
so far over our expectations that we 
lost probably $100,000 worth of 
business that we couldn’t take care 
of soon enough to suit our cus- 
tomers. At that, though, we ran at 
full capacity for the entire twelve 
months, which is something we had 
never done before. We could have 
expanded, however, and we wished 
later we had. 

“We are following the same pian 
this season and we believe we'll be 
able to overcome the seasonal bogey 
man entirely this year.” 
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MONTGOMERY WARD 
CUTS PRICES 

GENERAL reduction in price 

amounting to about 6 per cent 
is contained in the new fall and 
winter catalogue being distributed 
by Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany. This reduction affects most 
of the 33,000 individual items of 
merchandise listed in this year’s 
catalogue, particularly ready-to- 
wear clothing, dairy and poultry 
supplies, furniture and house fur- 
nishings, carpets, rugs, jewelry, 
drugs and cosmetics. 

The present issue of the catalogue 
is going to more people than any 
previous catalogue of the company 
in its fifty-five years of business, G. 
E. Crandell, vice-president in charge 
of sales, asserted in discussing plans 
for the fall and winter selling sea- 
son. Figuring on a basis of 4.6 
persons for family, the big book is 
expected to reach about 40,000,000 
people. 

Many additional items are being 
sold on the time payment plan, 
which has been extended to include 
radio sets, rugs, watches, furniture, 
electrical appliances, farm imple- 
ments, ready-cut homes and auto- 
motive equipment. A new depart- 
ment recently added to the com- 
pany’s business handles plumbing 
and heating supplies, a radical de- 
parture for a mail-order house. 
This feature, together with the 
ready-cut houses, is bringing Mont- 
gomery Ward actively into city re- 
tailing, and in the past few weeks 
new branch stores have been opened. 


DECLINE IN JULY 
FOREIGN TRADE 
 prween trade totals for July 

were the lowest they had been 
for any single month since July, 
1925, it was reported by the United 
States Department of Commerce a 
few days ago. The total value of 
the month’s exports was given as 
$343,000,000, with imports amount- 
ing to $327,000,000. In July last 
year, exports were valued at $368,- 
317,000 and imports at $338,959,- 
000. A decrease of $7,000,000 in 
cotton shipments from the June to- 
tal accounted largely in the decline 
in exports during July, the survey 
said, another reason being the sharp 
declines in price for a large num- 
ber of commodities. 
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“How did they 


ever happen to 
think of putting 
up golf balls in 
this nifty box!” 


, dines the golf balls are used, it’s a beautiful 
cedar-wood cigarette humidor for the home or 
the office desk. But,more than that,it is an idea that 
added thousands of sales to the year’s business. 
And, it’s the PLUS sales that make the profit. 


And, it’s only one of a great many different kinds 
of containers made by the New England Box 
Company to bring goods to the favorable attention 
of buyers—good-will builders and sales-makers for 
sales managers. 


Put the job up to us. Let us help you plan to get 
your goods off the crowded shelves, out of the 
hidden drawers, and on the counters where they 
will be seen— favorably —and bought. 


Our Springfield Mill specializes on 
display containers and _ display 
stands. Just a few words in a 
letter from you telling us what you 
make or sell, and we will send you 
an idea, a sketch, and a batch of 
photographs of similar things we 
have already done. The idea won’t 
cost you a cent, and the price of 
the goods will be surprisingly low. 


The New England Box Company 


Greenfield, Mass. 
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Beauty and 


Permanence 
for the 


Parts 
Catalogue 


TUDEBAKER has found 

the way to insure long life 

for the Parts Catalogue! This 

Molloy Made Cover carries a 

worth while suggestion for 

every manufacturer of me- 
chanical merchandise. 


Shop mechanics must refer 
often to such a book—they 
may be in a hurry, and more 
accustomed to handling a 
wrench than a book. But 
here they have a cover which 
will withstand any amount of 
shop treatment, holding the 
leaves intact until, this cat- 
alogue is superseded by the 
next. 


Your next book will do its 
work better—and longer—if 
bound in a Molloy Made 
Cover. Beneath the beauty 
of your embossed design will 
be the stern, wear-resisting 
ruggedness of Molloy Made 
leather cloth, combining good 
looks with good service as no 
other cover can. Write for 
samples and suggestions! 


The 


DAVID J. MOLLOY 
COMPANY 


AREP AIS 


2869 North - =a Avenue 
CHICAGO 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Commercial Covers 
for Every Purpose 
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Salesman Sells Toledo Scale to 
Submerged Merchant 


N the picture above, the arrow 

points, not to the spot where 
the body was found, but to the 
spot where W. S. Mason, Toledo 
Scale salesman sold a scale whilst 
the waters raged all around him. 
Mason went thirty miles by boat, 
reaching his prospect only to find a 
scale, which had been placed on a 
floating platform, touching the ceil- 
ing of the store; water was twenty 
feet deep, and because the scale had 
been forced against the ceiling by 


the water the chart housing was 
ruined. Mason succeeded in selling 
the merchant a new scale. 

Other salesmen marooned in flood 
towns worked the trade over and 
over again, because there was noth- 
ing else to do, and in some cases 
the salesmen broke all sales records 
for the towns in which they were 
marooned. One cosmetic salesman 
took $1,500 worth of orders in a 
town where he usually sold about 
$500 per trip. 


“RED HAT” VS. 


“RED CROWN” 


HILE a crown and a hat may 
both be used for the same 
purpose, there’s a wide difference 
between the two terms, in the opin- 
ion of the first assistant commis- 
sioner of patents, because he dis- 
missed the opposition of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana to 
registration of the “Red Hat” trade 
mark of the Independent Oil Men 
of America on the grounds that it 
did not infringe on the Standard 
Oil “Red Crown” trade mark. 
Several months ago, after the 
examiner of patents had upheld the 
opposition of the Standard Oil 
Company to the objectionable trade 
mark, the Independent Oil Men ap- 
pealed the case to the commissioner 
of patents. Counsel for Standard 
declares that the next step would 
be an appeal to the district court of 
the District of Columbia, but no 
A N 
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formal action has yet been taken. 
Meanwhile the Independent Oil 
Men continue to flaunt their “Red 
Hat” standard in the face of the 
more high-sounding name of “Red 
Crown.” 


INLAND STEEL CO. 

ADVANCES MEYER 

RED R. MEYER, JR., has suc- 

ceeded Walter C. Carroll as 
vice-president of the Inland Steel 
Company in charge of sheet steel 
sales. Mr. Carroll resigned on Au- 
gust 1 to become president of the 
National Association of Sheet and 
Tin Plate Manufacturers. 

Since January, 1919, Mr. Meyer 
has served as district sales managef 
of the company’s St. Louis office. 
His post in St. Louis has been taken 
by Walter F. Braum, who has been 
associated with the Inland company 
for several years in its Kansas City 
and St. Louis offices. 
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MAIL ORDER HOUSES 
LOSING TO CHAINS 


N the battle for supremacy be- 

tween chain stores and mail or- 
der houses, the former seem to be 
showing the greater increases in 
sales, according to figures covering 
their businesses for the first seven 
months of 1927. 

Sears, Roebuck and Montgom- 
ery Ward together showed sales of 
$254.930,195 for the first seven 
months of the year, compared with 
$253,833,565 for the same period of 
1926, a net gain of only .43 per cent. 

The twelve leading 5-10-25 cent 
stores, on the other hand, show an 
increase of $33,888,031 or 12.5 per 
cent over first seven months of 
1926. Their total sales up to Au- 
gust 1 were $304,418,519.  Fur- 
thermore, the twenty-four principal 
chain store organizations in the 
country, including the twelve 5-10- 
25 cent stores previously mentioned, 
had sales of over half a billion dol- 
lars in those same seven months, an 
increase of 14.4 per cent over the 
corresponding period last year. 

These figures include, among the 
five to twenty-five cent stores, 
Woolworth, Kresge, Grand, Grant, 
Kress, McCrory, Metropolitan, Mc- 
Lellan, Murphy, Neisner, New- 
berry and Silver stores. The other 
twelve are Penney, Liggett, Na- 
tional Team Childs, Hartman, 
Thompson, Piggly Wiggly, Western 
David Pender, People’s Drug, Loft, 
Davenga and Fanny Farmer. 

Perhaps one of the most out- 
standing features in the chain store 
business this year has been the con- 
stant increase in sales despite pe- 
riods of temporary depression in 
other branches of merchandising, 
according to the New York Times. 
The monthly records, allowing for 
the fact that Easter this year fell 
in April jnstead of March, show 
clearly the seasonal course of trade 
Irom its low point at the start of 
the season to a high point some- 
where between April and May. 

The five-and-ten-cent stores are 
enjoying one of the best seasons in 
their history, as are most of the 
other chain organizations. They 
are all expanding rapidly in the 
matter of new locations, at the same 
time putting increased vigor into 
the operation of existing stores, the 
Times concludes. 
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‘Business Is Excellent” 


in one-half of Fort Worth’s trade area 


—and ‘“‘Business Is Good”’ 


in the other half of the territory served by and 
serving Forth Worth 


—this according to Forbes Magazine for 
June. The factors which entered into 
the survey upon which this condition 
was based are agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money and credit 
conditions. 


—and not only this—Fort Worth and its Trade 
Territory have been in the ‘‘white spot’’ on the 
business map continuously for the past two 
years. 


No wonder Fort Worth’s trade area (West Texas) 
is considered the best ‘‘try-out’’ territory in the 
United States for any marketing campaign. 


The Star-Telegram and Record-Telegram has 
more circulation than any other three papers 
combined in West Texas. 


Covering 1,100 Towns 


NO CONTESTS, PREMIUMS OR 
SCHEMES—JUST A NEWSPAPER 


More Than 125,000 Daily and Sunday 


Largest Circulation in Texas 


A. L. SHUMAN _ 
Vice President and Adv. Director 


AMON G. CARTER 
President and Publisher 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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a more productive 
market than in 
Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 
trading area? 


It is compact, unified, ac- 
cessible and easily cover- 
ed at one cost. 


50,000 families live well, 
earn and spend in this terri- 
tory. They: are all good pro- 
ducers, their incomes are 
steady and there is no such 
thing as hard times because 
in Bridgeport 443 manufac- 
turers producing over 5,009 
different commodities are 
busy all year ‘round. 


For complete coverage, the 


BRIDGEPORT 


Post lelegram., 


with its 44,446 daily circula- 
tion is the medium that stands 
supreme in circulation, reader 
interest and prestige, in a 
trading territory that is re- 
markable for thrift and for its 
compactness. 


National Representatives 
GILMAN. NICOLL & R 
New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 
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This Company Dealt a Knock- 
out to the Summer Slump 


(Continued from page 278) 


which gives full, detailed instruc- 
tions as to how to operate the plan, 
three mailing pieces of highest type 
which will be mailed out by the fac- 
tory, window and floor display ma- 
terial, and a co-operative advertis- 
ing proposition. The basis of the 
whole plan, however, is the spe- 
cialty selling campaign, which in- 
cludes the “survey” and the follow- 
up by trained salesmen. 

According to W. M. Inglis, sales 
promotion manager, forty new dis- 
tributors were signed up at the Chi- 
cago show and “two of these alone 
will sell more sets than all our dis- 
tributors together sold last year. 
We sold enough sets for immediate 
delivery to keep our factory at ca- 
pacity for two months. We have 
been at capacity since two days after 
the Chicago show opened—in June, 
mind you!—and we have orders on 
hand to keep us at capacity till 
October, with the radio season just 
coming on.” 


Sifting Prospects 


Mr. Inglis sees several decided ad- 
vantages of the plan as applied to 
radio. ‘About 30 per cent of the 
prospects for radio have already 
bought,” he pointed out. “These 
were principally enthusiasts who, 
for one reason or another, were 
willing to go into a store and buy 
a radio of their own accord. The 
other 70 per cent are more conserv- 
ative, as is indicated by the fact 
that they have not bought radio sets 
already. 

“A few of them are definitely 
prejudiced against radio, but the 
great majority are waiting for some 
revolutionary improvement in sets 
or they haven’t felt able to buy one 
or they’ve been intending to buy 
one, but have just put it off. They 
are lukewarm prospects and a good 
salesman has little difficulty in con- 
verting them into live prospects. 
Our surveys have proved that an 
average of 12 per cent of all those 
who had no sets had been thinking 
of buying. They need only a little 
selling pressure and this plan sup- 
plies that. But they do need some 
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pressure and we are convinced that 
radio hereafter will have to be sold, 

“Our plan furnishes the dealer 
with an abundance of live prospects 
and shows him where he can sell 
with the least resistance. It even 
enables him to do a cash business, 
if he so desires, because at present, 
anyway, there are plenty of pros- 
pects who are prepared to pay cash. 

“The plan also enables the dealer 
to obtain the best type of salesman. 
Good specialty salesmen will not go 
out and ring doorbells on a cold tur- 
key canvass, but give them a list of 
live prospects, and that’s different. 
We furnish them all the live pros- 
pects they can follow up. 

“It so happens, too, that the radio 
season comes at a time when busi- 
ness is dull in many specialties and 
excellent specialty salesmen are glad 
to turn to radio on a proposition of 
this kind for a few months, if not 
permanently. It is much easier to 
teach a good specialty salesman all 
he needs to know about radio than 
it is to teach a good radio man all 
he needs to know about selling, and 
we instruct our dealers to get the 
good specialty salesmen and teach 
them how to sell radio. 


Direct Mail Advertising 


“The third feature of our plan is 
the direct-mail follow-up by the fac- 
tory. Like the survey, this is noth- 
ing new, but it is new in the radio 
industry and it gets results, because 
it paves the way for the salesmen, 
convinces the prospect that his local 
dealer has factory co-operation and 
support, and encourages the dealer 
for the same reasons.” . 

There are approximately 2,000 
Arborphone dealers, Mr. Inglis said, 
and it is expected that 40 to 50 
per cent of them will employ this 
plan of direct selling during the 
coming season. It is further ex- 
pected that these dealers will send 
in an average of 500 names each, 
making a total of half a million 
prospects, who will be circularized 
by the factory this season with two 
or three mailing pieces on the Ar- 
borphone. 
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BUILDING REMAINS 
AHEAD OF 1926 


UILDING contracts, one of the 

most encouraging signs of a 
prosperous fall business, continue 
at their record-breaking pace. Ina 
recent report covering construction 
contracts awarded in thirty-seven 
states, the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion places the total at $534,399,900, 
which is a gain of 3 per cent over 
the corresponding month of last 
year. 

This brings the total for the first 
seven months of the year to $3,722, 
383,200, a 2 per cent gain over the 
figures for 1926 in these thirty- 
seven states. In New York City 
alone construction contracts amount 
to $76,787,000, 53 per cent ahead of 
a year ago. 

Another authority, the Indiana 
Limestone Company, after a nation- 
wide survey of the building indus- 
try, gives as its opinion that the 
grand total of new construction in 
1927 will equal that of 1926, which 
was the largest on record. The 
American Bond and Mortgage Com- 
pany reports that the financing of 
new construction through first mort- 
gage real estate securities is con- 
tinuing at a record-breaking rate, 
the July figures totaling $90,024,500. 


LOST WITHOUT THEIR 
ADVERTISING SIGNS 


N an effort to beautify Long 
Island villages real estate men 
doing business in the localities un- 
dergoing the beautification process 
agreed, under some pressure, to re- 
move their “To Let” and “For Sale” 
signs from houses and vacant lots. 
Following the removal of these 
signs, however, they felt such a se- 
vere need for some sort of identifi- 
cation that they erected one large 
sign bearing the signatures of all 
the real estate men interested. Now 
they state that the attention drawn 
by the new and attractive sign is 
of more value to them than the mis- 
cellaneous variety formerly disfigur- 
ing the property. 


The Inland Steel’ Company also 
announces the appointment of H. 
H. Straus as vice-president. Mr. 
Straus has been in charge of the 


Chicago Heights plant for the past 
five years. 
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F.C. Beckwith 


Vice-president Hamilton 
Watch Company, Lancaster, 
Pa., relies upon The Dicta- 
phone to record everything he 
wants typed—and it never 
disappoints him 


“A ccuracy first’'demands modern methods 


That’s the way F. C. Beckwith, Vice-president Hamilton 
Watch Company, puts it, and other men of affairs agree 


Read this executive’s own words. Then 
mail coupon. You too can cash in on 
the advantages of the Dictaphone. 


“Se we pride ourselves on permitting 
no watch to go out that isn’t tested for 
highest precision, we naturally insist that our 
correspondence also go out flawlessly accurate. 
Both merchandise and correspondence must 
reflect our slogan,—‘Accuracy first.’ 

‘And the instrumental ‘party of the second 
part’ in this parallel achievement is—The 
Dictaphone.”’ 


Martha Nies 


Secretary to Mr. Beckwith, enjoys using The 
Dictaphone, for she gets more work done— 
with less tax on her strength 


Such words carry conviction from a man 
like F. C. Beckwith, Vice-president of the 
Hamilton Watch Company, makers of the ~ 
famous “‘Watch of Railroad Accuracy.’’ Men 
of his type use The Dictaphone because it 
gets better results with less bother and delay. 


“The Dictaphone,’’ continues Mr. Beck- 
with, “‘is not only a miracle of precision but 
takes down letters, memoranda, instructions 
—anything I want in type—on the single 
instant while they're fresh in mind. For 
example, I often turn from telephone to 
Dictaphone and record the substance of a 
conversation, thus avoiding possible later 
misunderstanding or oversight. 


“We are keen about proof-reading all our 
letters and The Dictaphone permits a far 
better check than shorthand.”’ 


Martha Nies (Secretary to Mr. Beckwith), 
who once swore by shorthand, declares: 
“Using The Dictaphone is much more inter- 
esting and less tiring than shorthand. The 
Dictaphone has enabled me to assume increas- 
ing responsibility and to profit accordingly. 
It has made all the difference between being 
‘just another stenographer’ and becoming a 
real secretary.”’ 


Such testimony is typical for thousands of 
executives and secretaries in every line of 
business. You, too, can benefit by using The 
Dictaphone. It’s as simple in operation as the 
telephone. Better decide to try it. Here’s the 
coupon. 


DICTATE to THE DICTAPAUNE 


and double your ability to get things done 


What's Wrong 
With Shorthand ? 


----| MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD 


1 
A 
_ 


Secretaries say:— 


“He talks so fast, I'll be getting 
writer's cramp soon.” 


“I'm nothing but a bell-hop.”” 
“Yes, I do mind staying late."* 
“Those awful waits while hechats 
over the phone.”’ 
That’s enough! I’ll show him 
this trial offer right now L 


AUGUST 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., 154 Nassau St., New York City 


0) Please notify your nearest office to let me try the New Model 
10 without obligation. 


about increasing their ability with The Dictaphone. Mail me 
FREE copy of your booklet, ‘‘What’s Wrong with Shorthand?”’ 


Iam a Secretary Executive (Check One) 


For Canadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corp., Ltd., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 


I 
I 
1 
! 
“‘Neansdhecunvesd wey eens.” O I want to read what leading executives or secretaries say 
t 
! 
1 
! SM-5 World-Wide Organization— London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. 


Uses Our Service Now? 
The Knapp Company 
Palmolive Soap Company 
Continental Casualty Company 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Company 
Orange Crush Company 
Drackett Chemical Company 
Stark Bros. Nurseries 

And hundreds of other large 


organizations 


WHY 


Do They Use Our Service? 


Because it guarantees tremendous 
results. Here’s what our clients 
say of it: 

Ditto, Inc. — “Getting wonderful 
results. Men and families enthusi- 
astic.” 

Reliance State Bank—“Using your 
- service in bond drive, we did 228% 
of quota. Greatest contest we ever 
staged.” 

D-A Lubricant Corp.—“Your con- 


test has developed more interest | 


than contemplated. First week re- 
sults indicate that contest will run 
far above our most optimistic ex- 
pectations.” 

Book. House for Children—“Your 
Pickit & Winit service increased 
our business 52%. Will repeat.” 


WHAT 


Sort of Service Is It? 


A service that secures larger volume, 
new prospects, new accounts, speeds up 
turnover and collections, opens new terri- 
tory, stimulates house and distributors’ 
salesmen, etc. 


THE ANSWER 


To These Brief Questions 


can be found in our booklet “Sales Con- 
test.” Every Executive interested in Sales 
should have a copy on file, for it contains 
very valuable information on Sales— 
Campaigns—Stimulation—Contests, etc. 

y tests” TODAY. It’s free and 


| RIT implies no obligation. 


UPSCO 


Pickit and Winit Service 
Executive Offices 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


for a copy of “Sales Con- 
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How Eighteen Concerns Handle 
Courtesy Sales 


(Continued from page 292) 


It has been our opinion that after 
an employee has been with us for a 
period of two years or over, that he 
really deserves to purchase, for his 
own use, a single radio outfit. Each 
application for a purchase is super- 
vised by the factory foreman and 
department manager. Recently it 
was necessary for us to curtail these 
sales and make our equipment, at 
special employees’ discount, avail- 
able only to those who had been in 
our employ two years or more and 
had the rating of job supervisors. 
Our equipment to the very limited 
number is made available at half 
price, and absolutely new and stand- 
ard equipment is supplied. 


By D. J. STEELE 


Cribben & Sexton Company, 
Chicago, III. 


FE will sell any of our em- 

ployees any item that we man- 
ufacture at the figures that we sell 
to the trade, plus a reasonable sum 
to cover cost of delivery. Natu- 
rally, we assure ourselves, before 
making a sale of this kind, that the 
article wanted is for the personal 
use of the employee making the 
purchase. 

Frequently we have stoves on 
hand that we have used for dem- 
onstrating or testing purposes. 
The demands of our employees 
often provide a medium through 
which we can effect disposition of 
these stoves, which otherwise would 
be hard to dispose of. 

By Lewis M. Crosiry 
Assistant General Manager, 


The Crosley Radio Corporation, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ACH employee is permitted to 
purchase one complete outfit 
of any type that we build. That is, 
a receiving set, loudspeaker and bat- 
tery eliminator. The antenna mate- 
rial and any batteries desired are 
not furnished, as we do not stock 
and sell these items. Sales of the 
items available are made to them at 
a discount. A new model cannot be 
obtained unless the disposition of 
an older model they may have had 
is known. 
This policy was made necessary 
by a number of abuses made of the 
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use of employees’ discount, and we 
believe that it limits such sales suffi- 
ciently to prevent harm to the deal- 
ers located in the city. 

We du not make group purchases, 
as our purchasing department is one 
of the busiest divisions of our or- 
ganization, and it has been found 
unwise to burden them with the 
additional work that would be re- 
quired. 


By H. A. Srrone 


Sales Manager, Air-Way Electric 
Appliance Corporation, 
Toledo, Ohio 


NASMUCH as our product is 

sold through our direct-to-the- 
home sales organization, the plan 
we have, in which our employees 
receive a discount, might not be ap- 
plicable to another line. 

After giving the matter consider- 
able thought, we finally arranged 
that our employees would be enti- 
tled to a 15 per cent discount on the 
purchase of our product, but that in 
each instance the purchase would 
be made from the branch, as no ma- 
chines are sold at our factory to in- 
dividuals. Under this plan an em- 
ployee interested in our product 
communicates with the branch, 
which in turn sends a salesman to 
make a demonstration in the em- 
ployee’s home. When the employee 
is properly identified by the branch, 
he or she is credited with the above 
mentioned discount, which, in turn, 
is assessed against the selling com- 
mission on that sale. 

We have found this to be a very 
satisfactory plan and one which in- 
sures the maximum number of it- 
stallations of our product in the 
homes of our employees. 

By Rosert K. Ciark 


Manager, George M. Clark & Com- 
pany, Chicago, III, . 


E sell our goods to our em- 

ployees at less than retail 
prices, but we make every effort to 
be sure that the stoves they want 
are for their own personal use and 
not for friends. We have to be very 
careful that our men do not const- 
tute themselves as _ distributing 
agents,.so as not to offend our regu 
lar agents. 
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By G. W. PuHister 


Sales Department, Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Company, Detroit, 
Mich. 

UR method of handling sales to 

employees is that we give 
them a special discount equal to 
about our dealer’s purchase price, 
and limit their purchase to one 
vacuum cleaner only. 

In this way we practically elim- 
inate any possibility of their resell- 
ing cleaners in any quantity to other 
prospects who would interfere with 
our dealer representation. 


By F. G. Hoover 
Vice-President, The Hoover Company, 
North Canton, Ohio 

E sell Hoover cleaners and 

dusting tools to our employees 
ata small discount from retail price, 
retaining, however, a sufficient por- 
tion of the dealer’s discount to en- 
able a salesman of the Hoover Com- 
pany to thoroughly demonstrate the 
products in the home of the em- 
ployee. 

To elucidate, where the dealer 
gets 33 1-3 per cent discount, the 
employee gets only 25 per cent, the 
8 1-3 per cent difference paying the 
salesman for making the sale and a 
home demonstration. To safeguard 
this plan, each employee is permit- 
ted to buy one cleaner and under no 
circumstances can he purchase the 
second. 


INDUSTRY LOOKS 


TOWARD 1928 
NDUSTRY’S wishes will be 
submitted to both political par- 

ties at the forthcoming national 
convention by a committee of ten 
Illinois business leaders. The 
American Industry Committee has 
announced the appointment of the 
following ten men to its platform: 
Robert P. Lamont of Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries; F. Edson 
White, Armour and Company; E. 
B. Leigh, Chicago Railway Equip- 
ment Company; A. H. Mulliken, 
Pettibone-Mulliken Company; C. 
H. Markham, Illinois Central Rail- 
road; C. A. Dunham, the C. A. 
Dunham Company; Ernest E. 
Jones, McRae’s Blue Book Com- 
pany; J. L. Kraft, Kraft Cheese 
Company; B. J. Mullaney, Peoples 
Gas, Light and Coke Company, and 
George A. Williams, Williams Seal- 
ing Corporation. 
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“The Coffee set's 
just wonderful, 
dear, and next 
month you'll 
work for the 
beaded bag, 


won't your” 


It’s the Merchandise Prize 


that makes the big hit at home ! 


Merchandise prizes in your Sales Contest make a 
powerful appeal to the folks at home. They’re 
doubly attractive when they’ re bought from us, at 
Dealers’ Prices, for you can give from 25 to 40% 
more Real Value than Mrs. Salesman could get on 
the open market with the same amount of cash. 


Use Our Merchandise Prize Folders 


Our six-page letterhead-size Merchan- 
dise Prize Folder shows and describes 57 
articles of proven worth as Contest Prizes 
—just the right number for the best re- 
sults. The items range in average price to 
you from $1.50 to $25.00, but to your sales- 
men they are worth from 25 to 40% more. 


No Charge 


Now ready for immediate delivery, the Folders 
are Free to you in any reasonable quantity, 
ready for you to imprint with your own name 
and copy as indicated. Your only task is to de- 
cide the basis upon which the various articles 
will be awarded, and of course that is never 
the same in any two concerns. 


1 Merchandise Prize Folders will increase 
* the REAL VALUE of your prizes from 
25 to 40%, at no added cost to you. 
Merchandise Prize Folders will elim- 
* inate the bother, expense and time 
required in preparing a special prize 
bulletin fe vi? 4 
3. Merchandise Prize Folders will fit your 
business as if they had been especially 
designed for it alone. Adaptability is 
one of their chief virtues. 


MAY & MALONE, INc. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS 
37 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


Use the Coupon to get a sample and complete information 


May & Malone, Inc. 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. Date 


Please send me a sample of your Merchandise Prize Folder, and 
complete information as to its use in conducting Sales Contests. 


Name of Compeny 


fee 


| 
| 
| 
| Name of Sales Manager__ 
| 
| 
| 6-25-27 


Financial statements which 
have thus far been published 
show profits on this year’s 
operations to be mostly below 
last year. Beating “last year’s figures” has become 
such a habit and such a fetish with American busi- 
ness men, that we may expect here and there to find 
managements indulging in an orgy of retrenchment 
for no better reason that to be able to point with 
pride to their 1927 record. But how about 1928? 
The temporary business flurry which we are ex- 
periencing is a mighty poor reason to reduce selling 
effort—especially advertising. This country is too 
fundamentally sound for business to stay slowed 
down. There is a long, long period of good business 
ahead of us, and the concern that has the courage 
and foresight to hold to its course and keep up its 
advertising when its more timid rivals are taking 
in canvas, is the most likely to jump into the lead 
and stay there. “I believe,” said Theodore Roose- 
velt, “that in the long run less damage is done 
through the mistakes resulting from sticking to 
decisions once made than would occur from get- 
ting into the habit of constantly worrying whether 
you have decided rightly or wrongly and changing 
your mind all the time.” That is good advice for 
the concerns that have set out on a sales course for 
1927, but that are now wondering if they decided 
rightly or wrongly. 


This Fall’s 
Advertising 
Opportunity 


Premier Baldwin 
spoke many times in 
Canada. Every time 
he spoke he stressed the importance of Canada’s 
buying British-made goods. He mentioned that 
3ritain was spending millions to promote the idea 
of inter-Empire trading and said in effect, “England 
expects every pocket book to do its duty.” The 
premier, of course, had in mind the increasing vol- 
ume of manufactured goods which Canada is buy- 
ing from the United States. He talked as a sales- 
man for the British manufacturing interests. He 
did his job well. Thousands of Canadians have a 
clearer vision of the need of buying within the Em- 
pire. Some of them will follow the dictates of sen- 
timent, but it may safely be said that the great bulk 
of Canadians, while agreeing absolutely with every- 
thing the great English salesman has said, will keep 
right on buying to the best advantage of their 
pocket books. Conversation and “propaganda” are 
not going to change Canadian buying habits. If 
British home manufacturers want Canadian busi- 
ness, they need to go deeper into the problem. One 
thing they need to do is to interest themselves in 


Britain Sends a Good 
Salesman to Canada 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Canadian investments. Since the Northwest land 
bubble burst English capital has carefully avoided 
Canada. There has been money to sink in China 
and Argentina, but very little for Canada. Canada 
got the money it needed for the upbuilding of the 
country and the development of its wheat lands in 
the United States. Nobody knows better than Eng- 
land that trade follows the bond. So long as Can- 
ada seeks American capital she will buy American 
goods. 


A letter from England ex- 
presses amazement that 
Dartnell would advocate a 
plan which proposed that 
competitors work together to make better retail 
merchants. The subscriber had reference to our 
plan for getting wholesalers in representative cen- 
ters to combine on a definite plan to help the small 
independent distributor meet the new competition. 
No doubt the plan does seem visionary through 
Continental and British eyes, but here in America 
we have learned that competitors can better pros- 
per working together than fighting each other. The 
medieval idea that competitors had nothing in com- 
mon and must ever remain business enemies, has 
largely disappeared. 

Strangely enough, this fraternalization of com- 
petitors, like so many of the best American institu- 
tions, is of English origin. It had its inception in 
Oxford University, which Green, in his history of 
the English people, credits with breaking down the 
competitive feudal viewpoint which had held Eng- 
land in check for so long. The young men of these 
rival families came into the democratic atmosphere 
of the university with deep hatred for each other. 
But gradually they came to learn that their rivals 
were not so black after all, and when the time came 
for them to leave the university, they left behind 
them most of their prejudices and jealousies. They 
began to think in terms of a centrally governed and 
united England. 

Just as fraternalism and knowledge broke down 
the feuds and destructive rivalries of the medieval 
age, SO we may expect fraternalism and knowledge 
to break down the destructive rivalries of this in- 
dustrial age. The more opportunities competitors 
are given to sit around the table together, to meet 
each other and to know each other, the better it 1s 
going to be for business as a whole. To condemn 
the Dartnell plan because it calls for competitors 
working together, is as foolish as it is unsound. 
Nothing but good can come from bringing competi 
tors together. Nothing but harm can come from 
keeping them apart. 


The Common 
Interests of 
Competitors 
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in America 


interest, to ask or 
offer help, to find 


a solution to their 


daily and Sunday 


problems. 
You bring your 


A great man dies... 


His clubs and colleagues offer 
resolutions of sympathy. There 
are an impressive number of frock 
coats at his funeral. The press 
gives him a column. People read 
about him, wonder a little, and 
go their daily way. 

Another man of eminence dies. 
The newspapers print pages about 
him, treasuring every 
known scrap of information 
and anecdote. People speak 
of him in hushed voices, as 
though the death were in 
their own family. And on 
the day of his burial, half a million 
people line the curbs for weary 
hours until the flower laden 
hearse goes by. 


Both were great men. Both were 
eminently and successfully serv- 
iceable of their kind and among 
their fellows. But one had the 
personality that makes friends, 
the habit of making friends. There 
are newspapers like both men. 
One merely gives excellent service. 
The other serves well and makes 
friends in serving. 


LAsT YEAR, more than a million 
people wrote letters to The News. 
They wrote, not as the English 
write to the London Times, in 


problems to either 
a friend or an ex- 
pert. In thousands of cases The 
News has this dual role. 

You know how most folks are 
about going to see a doctor. But 
last year, 14,560 people wrote to 
Dr. Evans of The News, asking 
advice on hygiene and health, diet 
and exercise, the care and feeding 
of children. 

Do you ever look at yourself 
in a mirror? Everybody does. So 
25,748 women in 1926 
wrote to 
Donnelly on matters of 
health and beauty. Doris 
Blake answered 12,670 re- 
quests for help on personal 
problems, etiquette and _ social 
affairs. 

Twenty-two hunared 
readers bought sets of plans 
for building new homes; 
22,777 automobile owners 
bought more than 28,000 
copies of The News atlas 
of automobile maps; 23,279 
women bought News cook-books; 
and women readers bought more 
than 800,000 News patterns at 
ten or twenty-five cents apiece. 


More than go,ooo people con- 
tributed to various departments. 
As for information—The News is 
library, museum and referee; the 
Reader’s Service Bureau received 
18,157 inquiries for data on every- 


Antoinette | 


thing under the sun! More than 
5,000 people called in person; 
those who wrote were answered 
by individual letters. 

The baby needs a pair of shoes? 
A tragedy when true! The Friend 
in Need column gets such requests 
and fulfills them; 31,920 letters 
last year, of which less than one- 
fifth were requests, and more than 
four-fifths were offersof assistance. 
A settlement house asked for an 
old piano—and got offers of twelve! 


"THE NEWS ismorethan anews- 
paper. It is a friend to its millions 
of readers.. Its friendship is based 
on service, helpfulness, and a 
community of interests. Perhaps 
this fact more than any other ex- 
plains why forty-five out of every 
hundred morning newspaper 
buyers in and around New York 
City buy The News. They have 
six papers to select from—but 
they buy this one. 
The News circulation of 
1,200,000 copies is a force no ad- 
vertiser in the New York 
market can ignore or neg- 
lect; but The News friend- 
ship, with its millions of 
readers, and their confidence 
in it are factors that make a 
superlative advertising medium 
as well as the largest circulation 
in America. 
Get all the facts before you 
make your next New York 


schedule! 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 
25 Park Place, New York 
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A good impres- 
sion on the 
reader is the result 
of a good impres- 
sion on the page. 
Engravings are 
first considera- 
tion. 


Our product and 
our service live up 
to our name. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


| 
| ILLUSTRATING 
PHOTO-RETOUCHING 


Superior Engraving Company 
215-217 West Superior Street 

Chicago, Illinois 

Phone Superior 1013 


PROOFING 


BEN DAY 
DEPT. 


ANOTHER ECHO ON 
EXPORTING 


(Continued from page 308) 


certain smug satisfaction out of dis- 
counting things and_ institutions 
American. 

I do not intend to imply that 
Sprague falls within this category. 
He probably wrote with the idea of 
making helpful criticisms, although 
as you pointed out, he unfortu- 
nately misinterpreted the data which 
he used for the purposes. I hope 
the day may never come when we, 
as Americans, may feel ourselves so 
superior to other peoples that we 
can no longer see our own short- 
comings. The critical attitude is dis- 
tinctly helpful so long as it is intel- 
ligently applied and we cannot have 
too much of this sort. At present 
we seem to be only too willing to 
listen in when our foreign critics 
tell us that we are a bunch of dubs. 
We are far, very far, from perfect, 
but we have done wonders during 
the past two or three decades in 
making ourselves a factor in the 
world of foreign trade. I am vain 
enough to believe that we have 
made greater strides in this direc- 
tion than have any other peoples. 
Let us maintain the critical attitude, 
but let it have its foundation in fact. 

JULEAN ARNOLD. 


RAILROADS HANDLE 
RECORD TRAFFIC 


HE greatest freight traffic on 
record was handled by Class 1 
railroads the first six months of this 
year, the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics placing the net ton mileage 
of freight traffic at 233,794,568,000 


miles, an increase of 3 per cent over 


RR 


& ee. e 
Showing is Selling 

No matter what your samples are, we’ll 
find the one best way to show them. 
Twenty-five years of Showmanship in 
Selling have qualified us as masters of 
sales stagecraft. 

Selling grows harder every year. Yester- 
day’s “good enough” falls flat today; the 
best display wins. We’ve helped others to 
leadership. See what we can do for you. 

Knickerbocker Case Company 

“Made Right” Sample Cases—Since 1900 


225-235 No. Clinton St., Chicago 
(3528) 


the corresponding period of 1926, 


An organization providing a complete ser- 
vice in Outdoor advertising through 
advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 
INC 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DE1ROIT 


which marked the previous high 
record. 

The average daily movement pert 
freight car for the same period was 
the highest for any corresponding 
period in history, amounting to 29.9 
miles per day. This was an increase 


of nine-tenths of one mile over the 
corresponding period last year and 


M 


Our product will help to sell your product 


The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 


COLOR PRINTING HEADQUARTERS 


Cincinnati Brooklyn Baltimore 


Let our nearest office solve your color printing problem. 


an increase of three miles over the 
first six months of 1925. Reports 
from various parts of the country 
indicate that there is little danger of 
car shortages this fall, in spite of 
heavy crops. 
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NEW CHAIN STARTS IN 
CLEVELAND 


(Continued from page 312) 


have been running, or are running, 
in one or more papers include 
Cremo, San Felice, Cinco, Wm. 
Penn, John Ruskin, Judge Wright, 
Federal Judge, Renaldo and Odin. 

Chesterfield led cigarette adver- 
tising last month, using over 20,000 
lines in three papers, with Lucky 
Strike second and Camel third. 

Prince Albert leads in tobacco, 
using three papers. Mail Pouch 
used 3,100 lines in one evening 
paper last month. Granger Smok- 
ing and Torchlight Scrap are on 
representative postings. 

Lever Brothers are using large 
space to feature Lux soap and 
Rinso, single advertisements run- 
ning up to five-column 13-inch 
space for the latter. The Hygienic 
Products Company, Canton, Ohio, 
is conducting a campaign on its new 
product, Melo, water _ softener, 
using 21 inches a week in each of 
the two English evening papers. 
Samples have been distributed 
throughout the city. 

Tanglefoot Spray, Black Flag, 
Fit and Fly Hootch have been 
stressed in both morning and eve- 
ning papers, with Tanglefoot adver- 
tisements running up to 42 inches. 

In introducing Eastman’s Cine- 
Kodak, four-column advertisements 
have been used in one morning and 
one afternoon paper, listing dealers 
in each case. Large space has like- 
wise been utilized in introducing the 
Everkeen Magnetic Razor Sharp- 
ener, Detroit. 

Endicott-Johnson shoes will be 
featured on ninety poster boards in 
August. This is the first big cam- 
paign of this corporation in this 
territory and will be tied closely to 
dealer window and counter displays. 
So far no newspaper schedules have 
been announced for this account. 

Mavis talcum has representative 
posting this month, and Raquel tal- 
cum has been featured in five-col- 
umn advertisements in two papers. 
The Cleveland Industrial Expo- 
sition, August 6-28, inclusive, spon- 
sored by the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce and conducted without 
Profit to any individual or corpora- 
tion, displayed the products of more 
than 300 Ohio manufacturers in the 
public auditorium and annex. 


SALE § MANAGE 


The Fastest 
Growing Market 
in the United States 


CCORDING to the Federal 

|, nse estimate of July I0% Increase 
1, 1926, the resident population of Since1920 
Florida was 1,317,160—an increase 
of 36 per cent over the population of 
1920. 

In these years, too, the tourist 
population of Florida has also 
greatly increased until at the pres- 
ent time it is estimated at nearly 
1,500,000 annually. 1920 192G 


It is obvious that such a rapidly 
growing state has unusual demands 
for all kinds of manufactured goods, 
food products, and raw materials. 


excellent market for your product 
and that now is an opportune time 
to intrench yourself in this market 


There is also convincing evidence of 
8 through advertising? 


the fact that Florida’s per capita 
buying power is far above the aver- Another outstanding advantage is 
age. offered the advertiser in Florida in 
Is it not reasonable, therefore, to that he can completely and economi- 
believe that Florida now offers an_ cally cover this market by using— 


The ASSOCIATED DAILIES 
of Florida 


DeLand Daily News Palm Beach Post 

Fort Myers Press Pensacola News-Journal 
Fort Myers ‘Tropical N ews Plant City Courier 
Jacksonville Journal St. Augustine Record 
Lakeland Star-Telegram St. Petersburg Independent 
Miami Herald St. Petersburg Times 

New Smyrna News Sanford Times 

Orlando Sentinel Tampa Times 


Palm Beach News Tampa Tribune 
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BETTER CARRYING CASES 
at LESS MONEY 


Easier to Pack — Easier to Carry 


Campbell Cases are designed to fill 
your definite needs. Tell us what 
you wish to carry and we will build 
a case that will satisfy. Let us send 
quotations on your requirements. 


We operate our own tannery 
and manufacture cases — all 
under one roof. 


THE PERKINS-CAMPBELL CoO. 


ESTABLISHED 1879 
1309 ETHAN ST. STOCK YARD STATION CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


To Salesmen of 


Building Materials 
Furniture and Equipment 


The Young Women’s Christian 
Organization is now planning a 
tremendous building campaign. 


12 Y.W.C.A.’s are being built 


10 Y.W.C.A.’s are drawing up 
plans 


17 Y.W.C.A’s are in discussion 
stage 


The cost of these buildings will 
range from several hundred thou- 
sand to two and five million dollars 
a piece. 

To Get Your Share of the 
Millions of Dollars Spent for 
Building Material and Furnishings 
Reach the buying executives through 

the official national magazine 
THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Ave. New York City 
Write for a rate card and terms on “Y” 


service and a selling plan to fit your particular 
product. 


CLARA JANOUCH, Adv. Mgr. 


$29,159 


You can buy a full page 
in every issue of the 107 
most important college 
humorous magazines for 


$29,159 per year. 


Many advertisers spend 
this amount in college 
papers every year. 


Full details in ‘‘The 
Collegiate Salesman’’. 


Send for it. 


\—y¥ 


Established 1913 


Collegiate Special 
Advertising Agency, Inc. 


503 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
612 NO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
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The Various Steps in Building 
a Sales Manual 


(Continued from page 288) 


ily-dressed chorus man of about 
twenty-five and then dress exactly 
the opposite from him.” “Few peo- 
ple can wear colored shirts or shirts 
with wide, colored stripes. Plain 
white, or white with self figures, 
are above question. Remember 
that silk shirts have been adopted 
as the family flower of taxi drivers. 
They can easily be dispensed with; 
they are expensive, not serviceable 
and not a sign of good dress.” “It is 
better to have a few good ties than 
a gross of cheap ones.” “The 
morning shave is now an American 
habit. The weekly haircut is com- 
ing into greater vogue.” 

Some of these things may appear 
to be a bit superficial but I am of 
the opinion that it is well to place 
before the salesman every known 
fact about the department and to 
place at his disposal every bit of 
sound advice which he is likely to 
need. 


Mechanical Details 


A sales manual may be prepared 
in typewritten or multigraphed 
form if only a few copies are 
needed. A much better way is to 
have it printed, on small pages 
which are put into a book in loose- 
leaf form. If you print the book 
you can print on both sides of the 
page, whereas if you type it it will 
probably be necessary to type it 
only on one side, which makes it 
bulkier. One of the best sales man- 
uals I have ever seen was in a 
loose - leaf, leather - covered book 
measuring about 4x7 inches with 
the matter printed on both sides of 
the sheet. 

If a firm is selling its product 
through a large number of jobbers 
who have salesmen, it is quite prob- 
able that the preparation of some 
sort of a simple manual for the use 
of these salesmen would be most 
advantageous. The fact that job- 
bers’ salesmen have many other 
products to think about is not a 
reason why this should not be done. 
A firm selling through jobbers 
might well consider whether the 
physical form of this manual could 
be such that it could fit into some 
sort of a price-book or catalogue 


ANAGEM™MENT, 


which the jobbers’ salesmen carry, 

We then come to a consideration 
of another field for the sales man- 
ual in which, in my opinion, gives 
much room for results. Too many 
retailers and their clerks are left 
in ignorance of the products which 
they are selling. One of the great- 
est sales manuals for retailers | 
have ever seen consisted of a few 
sentences printed in large type on 
the back of a counter-display stand. 
The clerk could read on the back of 
a container the good things which 
the manufacturer wanted said. An- 
other type of retailers’ manual 
which I have seen consists of a 
small circular which is packed with 
each unit. This also is addressed 
to the retailer’s salesman and to the 
retail merchant. Totally aside from 
that sort of thing is a question as 
to whether many manufacturers 
could not, with great advantage, 
prepare instruction books which 
would show, to the merchant and 
his salesmen, the best way to mer- 
chandise the articles which he 
sells to them. We know that this 
is being done by many manufactur- 
ers, who furnish the retail merchant 
with a booklet of merchandising 
schemes. I have seen some elabo- 
rate books made up by manufactur- 
ers of floor coverings, such as lino- 
leum. 


The Use of a Manual 


Let us, however, consider some- 
thing rather simple. Suppose a man 
was manufacturing neckties and 
that he sold these neckties direct to 
the haberdasher. Would it not be 
advantageous if he had a_ small 
booklet, of eight to twelve pages, in 
which he told the merchant and his 
retail salesmen the good points 
about his product? I do not know 
anything about selling neckties, but 
I feel certain that if I were mant- 
facturing neckties I would endeavor 
to have some points of superiority, 
or difference, about them. I would 
learn, in some way or other, what 
were the points of greatest appeal 
to the consumer. 

I do not know much about shirts, 
but if I were manufacturing shirts 
I would try to have some leading 
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sales point; such as the fact that 
the collar-bands did not shrink or 
that the top of the collars did not 
get out of shape after they had been 
to the laundry a few times. I 
would then put these points, in 
graphic form, into a retailer’s man- 
ual. I would distribute those man- 
uals to merchants and retail sales- 
men in whatever seemed the best 
way. In this way I would be help- 
ing to have the proper, the best 
message about my product given by 
the retailer to the consumer. 

This matter of the use of the 
sales manual is, after all, another 
step in the principles of Taylor’s 
“Scientific Management.” It is 
really an illustration of the princi- 
ples, the finding out of the facts, 
the selecting of the proper work- 
men or salesmen, and finally, the 
assumption by the management of 
a greater part of the responsibility 
for making the sale. 

Building a sales manual means 
that you take over a lot of the re- 
sponsibility which hitherto has been 
placed upon the salesman. ‘The 
contents of the sales manual place 
at the disposal of all the salesmen 
the good things for the use of all. 
It follows the motto mentioned in 
the preceding article, of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, 
namely, “What is good for one is 
good for all.”” The only sales man- 
ager who objects to the use of a 
sales manual is the old timer who 
is still willing to pass the buck of 
final responsibility to his men, rather 
than assume the real authority him- 
self. It is a sure sign of laziness or 
incompetence. 


WHITE PROVISION IS 
REORGANIZED 
es White Provision Company, 

Inc., operating a large packing 
plant in Atlanta, was completely re- 
organized recently, and the manage- 
ment has been taken over by Lorenz 
Neuhoff of the Neuhoff Packing 
Company, Nashville, who is presi- 
dent. Asa G. Candler, Jr., Edgar 
Watkins, Carling H. Dinkler, Rich- 
ard W. Courts, Jr., and other prom- 
nent bankers and business men of 
Atlanta are among those identified 
with the new company. Continua- 
tion of the plant on a more exten- 
‘ive scale than in the past is planned 
by the new owners, 
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cA Union of Forces 
in the Service of Advertising 


On July 1, 1927, two of Chicago’s long 


established advertising agencies, Benson & 


Gamble and Johnson, Read & Company, 


announced a consolidation, to be known 


as Benson, Gamble, Johnson & Read. 


With similar ideals and policies, the two 


agencies have welded ability and experi- 


ence into a well balanced organization. 


The consolidated firm is thus in a posi- 


tion to give to its clients the seasoned per- 


sonal service of an enlarged senior staff. 


BENSON, GAMBLE, JOHNSON & READ 
General Advertising Agency 


222 WEST ADAMS STREET - 


CHICAGO 


| Charter Member of American Association of Advertising Agencies | 


Manufacturers who have anything to 


to send for sample copies. 


INDEPENDENT 


WOMAN 


Official magazine of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc. 


19 West 44th Street, New York 


sell to 
women—especially women who are leaders in 
their professions and communities—are invited 


DOMINATES A 
@Taxl Weekly "aizssise 
; INDUSTRY 
The Taxi Weekly is officially recognized as 
the leading publication of the taxicab in- 
dustry. 200,000 people are directly engaged 
in this field. They do their buying through 
the advertising columns of their trade 
newspaper. 
Published in Its Own Printing Plant 
At 54 West 74th Street - - New York City 


, AUGUST 


2 


eee 
MAIL ADDRESS SERVICE 


4 
I 


Atlanta, 206 Zahner Bldg. 
Baltimore, 1946 Edmondson 


Any one or ALL of the following addresses may be used as 
your PERMANENT BRANCH OFFICE in the cities listed. 
Mail forwarded twice daily—$3 a month. 
Write the nearest Associate Office. 


Louisville, 1124 Starks Bldg. 
Minneapolis, 624 New York Lite Bidg. 
dg. 


Buffalo, Two Terrace Square Montreal, 54 Sauvegarde Bi 
Charleston, S. C., 

Chicago, 1208-307 N. Mich. Bivd. 
Cincinnati, 818 Oak St. 

Cleveland, 720 Guardian 4 
Columbus, 421 First Nat'l Bk Bldg. 
Des Moines, 1119 bquitable Bldg. 
Detroit. 1217 Lafayette Bidg. 
Fort Worth, P. O. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1529 Walnut 


$1 Broad St. New York, 296 Broadway 
Philadelphia, P.O. Box 1223. 
Pittsburgh, 973 Union Trust Bldg. 
Providence, 210 Industrial Trust Bidg 
Reno, 129 N. Centet St., Box 2061 
an Francisco, 326 Consular Bldg. 
it. Louis. P. O. Box 1243 

Tulsa. 1319 S. Denver, Box 3092 
Wilmington, Del., Box 232. 


Memberships ogen to cities mot listed above. 


. Box 100 


PHOTOSTAT 
SERVICE 
RAPID AND ECONOMICAL 


FACSIMILES - ENLARGEMENTS - REDUCTIONS 


Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 
42 BROADWAY } MAIDEN LANE 
Hanover 8993 John 97 
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Each year more national adver- 
tisers are recognizing the fact 
that the South forms one of 
their most profitable markets. 


Those who have directed a 
portion of their sales effort 
toward the Mississippi Coast 
have seen the steady growth of 
this territory reflected in their. 
sales. 

The Daily Herald, “the news- 
paper that covers the Mississippi 
Coast,” goes into over 7,000 
of the finest Southern homes, 
carrying with it messages from 
advertisers that bring returns. 

Yours is the product—ours 
the medium of sales. 


The Mississippi 
Coast awaits you! 


SOUTHWARD HO/ 


THE & DAILY HERALD 


Herald Building 


Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 


Herald Building 
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Sales Manager 
Wanted 


An old established manufacturer 
of grocery specialties, with a = 
large trade on a unique product, 
backed by national advertising, 
is looking for an experienced 
sales executive. % 


———S* 


This man must be familiar with 
the selling of grocery specialties 
through the jobbing trade. ‘Ac- 


x 


bers would be helpful. But above 
all, he must have proven ability 
to get action—to carry sales pro- 
grams through to completion — 
and to direct a growing sales 
force. 


RC 


Only a man with successful ex- 
perience will be considered. To } 
such a man an unusual oppor- 
tunity is open. Give complete in- 
formation about yourself in first 
Y letter, outlining your former 
| connections in detail. State what % 


> a 


salary you have received and 
what you would expect. Your 
letter will be held in strict con- 
fidence. 


wt 
* The Geyer Company 


Third National Building 
Dayton, Ohio 


quaintanceship with leading job- % 


Ts 


x 
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The Salesman’s Ego and How 
to Make Use of It 


(Continued from page 280) 


Have you ever heard a salesman tell 
how good he is and then regale his 
customer or some other salesman 
with all the weak points of his house 
or his sales manager? ( Now laugh. ) 
To the student of psychology all 
this is simply an expression of the 
inferiority complex and egotism. 

Going deeper into the subject, we 
find that almost invariably, among 
the insane, there is a highly devel- 
oped form of egotism. In every 
asylum you visit, you will find some 
of the inmates walking around with 
the idea that they are Napoleon or 
George Washington or Jesus Christ 
or some other famous character in 
history. This is so commonplace 
that the attendants in an insane asy- 
lum take such manifestations as a 
matter of course. 


Egotism and Humility 


Another interesting fact, well 
known and counted upon in their 
work by police officials and detec- 
tives, is that in almost every in- 
stance, the criminal is characterized 
by an abnormal development of 
egotism. This egotism frequently 
leads to the discovery of the crime 
and the capture and punishment of 
the criminal. It is a common thing 
for the criminal to talk about him- 
self and his crime. They even write 
anonymous letters about their 
crimes to the officers of the law. 

On the other hand, egotism some- 
times assumes the form of pro- 
found humility. I once knew a 
man who, in the latter part of his 
life, became almost a recluse. He 
seemed to pride himself on his great 
modesty. However, when he died 
his will indicated that the one real 
desire of his life was to have the 
applause and recognition of his fel- 
lowmen. 

A young salesman in starting out 
should, first of all, study this pas- 
sion of egotism, not only in himself, 
but in others. As I have said be- 
fore, if it is controlled, properly di- 
rected and kept in its place, egotism 
is a driving force that leads many 
men to success. 

In selling goods, a salesman 
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should always study the character 
of the buyer. If the buyer is an 
egotist and if the salesman will just 
stop long enough to forget himself, 
it will be a very simple matter, with 
a certain amount of flattery and 
attention, to gain the good will of 
the buyer. However, the salesman 
should remember that while compli- 
ments and flattery will often grease 
the wheels of commerce, they 
should be used with very careful 
judgment. I suggest using them 
with a camel’s hair brush and not a 
whitewash brush. If ever your pros- 
pect wakes up to the fact that you 
are deliberately attempting to gain 
his favor by flattery, you will cer- 
tainly lose his good will because in 
no way does a man indicate the idea 
of his own superiority to another 
than by indulging in flattery. There- 
fore, nothing is resented more by an 
intelligent man than flattery when 
he perceives that it is not sincere 
and that its only purpose is to get 
something out of him. Of course, 
there is nothing new about this. 
Literature is full of illustrations. 


Subtle Flattery 


However, there are certain forms 
of flattery that never give offense 
and one of the forms of gaining 
good will is by being attentive to 
what your customer has to say. 
Now, note this: Some men are at- 
tentive, but they do not show it. As 
they listen their eyes wander around 
the room or to front door. You 
must not only be attentive, but you 
must show your attention by fixing 
your eyes upon the man who is talk- 
ing to you. You should not only be 
attentive, but look attentive. You 
should not only be intelligent, but 
look intelligent. I heard a man say 
once that a certain rather plain 
woman who was exceedingly popt- 
lar in society acquired her popular- 
ity by reason of the fact that she 
had the power to so control her 
feelings that she could be attentive 
and appear attentive to the worst 
possible bores. This woman, as 4 
matter of fact, talked very little, 
but she acquired the reputation 0 
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being exceptionally well informed 
and intelligent, mainly because she 
was such a good listener. 

I am writing this article on ego- 
tism because I have observed that 
when a young salesman is filled full 
of the hot stuff right off the stove 
in the home office, he calls on his 
customers, takes a long breath and 
proceeds to shoot the hot stuff just 
as he has learned it. Nothing can 
stop him. The young man is not 
observing anything. All he is doing 
is pouring out from memory his 
sales talk. If his customer becomes 
bored, he does not notice it. If the 
customer attempts to break away, 
this young salesman follows him 
with his diarrhoea of words. Often, 
when salesmen have called on me 
and I could tell in a moment that 
they were giving a prepared sales 
talk, I have amused myself by forc- 
ibly breaking into their talk. Then 
I have inwardly enjoyed the man- 
ner in which they would recover 
themselves, find the place where 
they left off and start in all over 
again ! 


The Egotistical Salesman 


Now, I believe in prepared talks, 
but studying your prospect every 
second and watching the effect of 
what you are saying is of far more 
importance than the prepared talk. 
This is where egotism comes in. 
The egotistical salesman is thinking 
so much about himself and his talk 
and his appearance that he forgets 
all about the prospect. The egotisti- 
cal salestnan is always self-centered. 
Let me repeat, be egotistical if you 
are that way. The chances are you 
were born that way and cannot help 
it. The whole plea of this article is 
for the control of the expression of 
egotism. Be an egotist, but at the 
same time be sufficiently artistic to 
control and conceal your egotism. 

Recently, in one of my articles, I 
referred to a certain gentleman 
prominently connected with a well- 
known publication. I quoted from 
a very interesting letter he had writ- 
ten me. I spoke of him and his 
publication in the highest terms. I 
now have before me a letter from 
this gentleman in which he thanks 
me for writing so favorably about 
his publication, but he expresses his 
regret that I wrote about him and 
used his name. Then he goes on to 


SALES MAN AG 


EMENT , 


St. Louis 


Newest Hotel 
| and the finest 


Salesmanagers are passing this tip to their 
road men—high and cool, out near Forest 
Park, they live the life of Riley without 
excess wear on the expense account. 


300 Rooms 300 Baths 


Room Rates 


Room for One Person— 


$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.50 
(100 Rooms at $2.50) 


Room for Two Persons— 


$4.50, $5.00, $5.50, $6.00 
(Suites $10 to $25) 


Meals 
In the Coffee Shop — 
Club Breakfast.......... $ .sO 
Plate Luncheon.......... 65 
Dimmer cccccccccccccces 1.00 
In the Dining Room — 
EMONGO. occ vecccasesce $ .80 
CR ic ccecceastucwae 1.50 


Also A La Carte Service in both Coffee Shop 
and Dining Room 


ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Delmar at Euclid 
St. Louis 


—A Dynamic Force in SALES 
PROMOTION is a booklet which 
shows the way to increased sales 
through the use of toy balloons. 
Copy sent on request. 


The TOYCRAFT RUBBER CO. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


Reproductions of 


PHOTOSTATS testimonial letters 


and other data must be attractive in appearance 
to be most effective. Write for samples of our 
distinctive Photostats with deep blacks and clear 
whites. @ 


BERGER & WAGONER 
21B North LaSalle Street, Chicago 


REAL JOBS FOR REAL MEN 
William L. Fletcher, Inc., acting as employment 


managers for corporations, constantly has high | f} = 


grade positions open. Bulletin and Vocational 
Service at slight expense. Complete information 
without obligation. Strictest confidence ob- 
served. Not an agency. 


WILLIAM L. FLETCHER, INC. 
80 Federal Street, Boston 
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Display Fixtures 


for displaying sales maps, 
advertising matter, photos, 
bulletins, charts, blueprints 
and miscellaneous matter. 


Send for catalog describing various 
types, sizes and uses. 


Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 


$25-935 N. Tenth Street St. Louis, Mo 
Branches: 
New York Chicago Detroit 


Los Angeles San Francisco 


Why GUESS— 
when you can KNOW 


How much advertising your compet- 
itors do in the principal markets 

How persistently and consistently 
they advertise 

What cities they include in their 
advertising efforts 

What type of newspapers they use 
in their appeal to the public 

What seasons of the year they 
spend their largest advertising 
dollars 

Why mysterious sales slumps may 
be due to unexpected competitor 
advertising 


THE HANFORD 
AD-CHEK RECORDS 


bring you each month the adver- 
tising lineage used by each national 
advertiser in 235 newspapers in 62 
large cities. 

When it is so easy to KNOW—why 
base future sales efforts and your 
own newspaper advertising on 
guesswork or the enthusiastic state- 
ments of salesmen? 


Write today for sample 
copy of the HAC record— 
sent on 10 day approval. 


HANFORD AD-CHEK 
BUREAU 


10 S. Second Ave. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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tell me that he has always avoided 
personal publicity. In other words, 
he was glad to have his publication 
written about, but he did not wish 
me to write anything about him. I 
read this letter with interest and it 
made me do quite a little thinking. 

How many sales managers, and 
especially advertising men, make the 
serious mistake of injecting their 
own ego into their publicity work? 
In a number of instances, I have 
known sales managers and advertis- 
ing men—men of evident ability 
and hard-working men—to pass 
around from one job to another. In 
fact, in a certain Sales Managers’ 
Club, in checking back the list of 
members, I found that, with two or 
three exceptions, every one of these 
great sales managers had changed 
his job once, and some of them sev- 
eral times, in the past year. In the 
majority of cases, I found that 
these changes were made without 
these gentlemen bettering them- 
selves. I took occasion in one case 
to ask a certain concern why their 
sales manager had resigned. The 
president of the house remarked, 
with a smile and a twinkle of the 
eye, that this sales manager was a 
hard worker; he was a man of in- 
telligence and ability, but he had 
one serious failing—it was simply 
impossible for him to suppress his 
ego. In every proposition that came 
up it was “J this” and “I that.” He 
worked the personal pronoun “I” to 
death. This peculiarity was a mania 
with him. He could not separate a 
business proposition or an interview 
of any kind from its relation to 
himself. He became insufferable 
and lost his job. 


He Talked Too Much 


I know an advertising man, the 
head of quite an advertising busi- 
ness. He is a man of good ideas 
and intense energy. He is one of 
the hardest workers I ever knew. 
This man is constantly losing ac- 
counts and getting others. In glanc- 
ing over his list of accounts, I 
found that he has hardly one ac- 
count now that he had five years 
ago. I asked one manufacturer 
why they dropped him as an adver- 
tising man. “By golly!” exclaimed 
this manufacturer. “J simply could 
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not stand all of Ms talk about him- 
self. In every interview he wasted 
about half our time telling about his 
personal experiences. He was aw- 
ful. We had to get rid of him,” 

This same advertising man asked 
me to help him secure an account. 
I called up the manufacturer by 
long distance. The answer was 
“Yes, we know he has good ideas. 
We know he works hard, but we 
just can’t stand his talk. He talks 
us to death. Very sorry, but just 
can’t do it.” 

Now, the trouble with this poor 
advertising fellow is that he is 
suffering from a very bad case of 


‘uncontrolled ego. Of course, if any 


friend should tell him this he would 
be furious. The effects of ego are 
like those of “halitosis’—we suffer 
from it, but our friends will not tell 
us. No one more bitterly resents 
criticism than the fully developed 
egotist. The old, hard-boiled, hard- 
ened egotist is beyond help. 


A Word to the Wise 


This article is written to younger 
salesmen and sales managers and 
the great, keen, intelligent, inquir- 
ing army of young men who, by 
studying this article carefully and 
thinking out many of the things I 
simply suggest but do not say, may 
ease themselves along the road to 
success. Remember just this word 
of advice—you may know, in your 
heart, that you are an egotist. You 
may know that this vice is incur- 
able. However, there is a treat- 
ment that is palliative and this treat- 
ment remains entirely with you in 
watching yourself, in studying 
yourself and controlling this weak- 
ness. It would not be a bad idea, 
if you find you have a well devel- 
oped case of egotism, to keep a little 
calendar. At the end of every day, 
think of what you have said and 
done all day. For every time you 
have been egotistical, make a dot 
with a pencil on your calendar. If 
you will keep up this system for six 
months and play the game straight 
with yourself, take my word—there 
will be a marked improvement and 
I am sure that all of your friends, 
business associates and customers 
will be very thankful! 
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his 
aw- (Continued from page 300) 
c ucts, created to all practical pur- 
ked §— poses a complete outlet for the 
unt. [ building specification of a well built 
by house—a “model’’ American home “That is PRIMARY 
was of today. which comes first in 
leas, Third, the local advertising sched- ee yt 
we —  wyle of the individual members tied is first in import- 
‘alks / in with each newspaper for the @ 1902. The Peon Joan ance."’— Webster. 
just best educational and sales results. 4 
Fourth, local electric light and ° ° 
poot I power companien, beekdes Sactishing There is only ONE Primary Farm Market 
e is wiring and lighting for each house, By the very definition of the word ‘‘primary’’ there can be Na 
eof J distributed an institute folder with ee ee 
any monthly bills. The local gas com- Farm Market is because only 1198 counties, out of a total 
ould panies also supplied equipment and anand oad of cit lami 7 igor atom anon 
) are [assumed their share in the local ad- value, 59.9% of all white farm families, 60% of all important 
uffer — vertising, including distribution of trading centers, 76.2% of The Farm Journal’s circulation. 
t tell [} the four-page folder. 1,400,000 Circulation 
sents 


loped Telling the Story 
hard- a , ’ Th 
Fifth, materials and equipment of eC . } ® 
members were described and illus- re! I Oll hd 
trated in a booklet called “A. Man- 
first 


in the farm field 


ual of Homebuilding.” 


anges Sixth, each manufacturer was PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON “ATLANTA CHICAGO SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
- and guaranteed purchase by the local 
\quir- realtor of materials or equipment 
0, by for all of the model houses, with 
r and the builder bonded to insure per- 
as po Encourage your office staff 
, may Seventh, the manufacturer had ‘ 
ad tof} display and sales service in the} 7] [0 7OV7fE BETTER LETTERS 
word Homebuilders’ Ex hibits in New 
your York. 
Vue Eighth, each member had miscel- 
incur- laneous advertising through = ‘ANY TIMES letters are sent out over the 
treat- “— booklets, lantern slides, motion signature of an officer of a company about 
' pictures and speakers. The only in- which the official knows very little. These 
trea ; stance in which manufacturers were letters are carelessly written, invoke ill will, and may 
ou ‘ named, outside of paid-for advertis- result in the loss of a valuable customer. 
y 1 n . in j : j = 
weak- raed oo ak prior lag iaseage — To demonstrate the mistakes many letter writers make 
id cost of each house, m which and to show better ways of saying the same thing, 
idea, case the make of the materials was the Dartnell “Better Letter Program” has been pre- 
devel- stated by the newspapers. pared. It consists of thirty bulletins and contains 
a little Ninth, in several instances on the many charts, model paragraphs and letters, together 
re day of th facial f f with a detailed program for putting the plan into effect 
pee” d . a ae oS in your office. The complete plan, with bulletins, letters 
d and mo el house local newspapers issued and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will be sent to 
1e you special rotogravure or black and any rated company for examination. It may be re- 
a dot white sections showing photographs turned for full credit within two weeks if you are not 
 e of the house and equipment. pe ri that it offers a = inexpensive means 
Memb ar of improving your correspondence. 
for six _Members capitalized on all of 
traight these Activities not only through 
—there their individual national newspaper 
nt and and magazine advertising cam- ———_—-‘ie 
wr paigns, but also through their sales- D 
riends, ARTNELL UWORPORATION 
men, who carried portfolios to show 
stomers 3 es 
a local dealers what was being done. 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE :: ~=CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Model home leaflets also were dis- 
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tributed to dealers’ in cities and 
towns in which homes were dem- 
onstrated. 

To the monetary reward from 
this joint campaign by these thirty- 
three national advertisers there was 
added the satisfaction of educating 
home builders to the availability, 
desirability and true economy of 
proper architecture, trustworthy 
building materials and reliable 
household equipment. This educa- 
tion, coming at a time of great 
“jerry building,” also has touched 
the realtor builder and has shown 


hin the advantages of sound con-, 


struction. 


PACKERS PUSH HAM 
AND BACON SALES 


HE prevailing oversupply of 
| ham and bacon is shrinking no- 
ticeably as a result of the sales and 
advertising campaign launched by 
the American Association of Meat 
Packers when it became apparent 
several weeks ago that the packers 
had more of those commodities on 
hand than they knew what to do 
with, according to reports from the 
stock yards district in Chicago. 
Avertising copy in newspapers all 
over the country carries the message 
that “Ham is a good ‘buy’ now.” 
The public is told frankly that this 
is a big year for ham and bacon and 
that the present is the time to get 
special values. Recipes to make the 
use of hams and bacon in summer 
more appetizing are displayed prom- 
inently in the advertising. 


POST PRODUCTS ADD 
ANOTHER LINE 


ITH its recent purchase of 

the Walter Baker Company, 
Ltd., widely-known chocolate man- 
ufacturer, the Postum Cereal Com- 
pany extends its control of the food 
products market to six nationally- 
advertised lines. In addition to 
Post products, Postum and Baker 
chocolate, the Post company now 
controls Minute Tapioca, Jell-O and 
Ingleheart Bros. Sales of these 
consolidated companies are managed 
under the name of the Post Prod- 
ucts Company. 

Divisional district sales offices of 
the Post Products Company will 
handle the Baker business on the 
same basis as its five other lines. 
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MANAGEMENT, 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The under- 
signed provides a thoroughly organized service, 
of recognized standing and reputation, through 
which preliminaries are negotiated confiden- 
tially for positions of the calibre indicated. 
The procedure is individualized to each client’s 
personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established 
sixteen years. Send only name and address 
for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown 
Building, Buffalo, New York. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 
1923, an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty- ~year- -old concern desired 50 national rep- 
resentatives in 1925; we produced 40 in three 
months, 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 each, 
for another. Ten years Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood- 
bridge Ave., Buffalo. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ADVERTISING IDEA MAN. ONE OF 
West’s largest Rubber Manufacturers—na- 
tional distribution—has exceptional opening 
for experienced copywriter and idea man. He 
is between 25 and 85—is a clear thinker— 
knows an idea when he sees one—can write 
clear convincing copy. From previous expe- 
rience he knows how to originate, produce, 
and execute effective campaigns to all classes 
of trade. Executive positions are open to him 
if he can prove his worth. Replies will be 
held confidential. Give full details, experience, 
and qualifications. Box M816, SALES M AN. 
AGEMENT. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA HAT, 
Latest Movie Star Sensation. Men and women 
wanted in every county. FREE SAMPLE. 
Enclose addressed envelope. 5621 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


EXPERIENCED CORRUGATED BOX 
Salesman wanted by one of the largest and 
best established Manufacturers in the Central 
West. Good opening for the right man, but 
must be experienced and well recommended. 
Give all details in first letter. You do not 
have to be afraid to answer this ad for our 
own salesmen have been notified. Could also 
use a good CORRUGATED BOX DESIGNER. 
Address Box No. M814, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 4600 Ravenswood, Chicago. 
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